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Arr. I. .A Treatise on the Records of the Creation, und on 
- the moral Attributes of the Creator; with. particular Re. 
ference to the Jewish History, and to the Consistency of the 
Principle of Population with the Wisdom and Goodness of: 

the Deity. By J. Bird Sumner, M.A. 2 vols. 8vos 

pp. $52 and 393, il. 1s, Hatchard, 1616. 


Art. II. An Essay on the Existence of a Supreme Creator, 


ed of infinite Power, Wisdom, and Goodness; an 
deducing frem the whole Subject, the most important prac 
tical Inferences. By Wm. Laurence Brown, D.D. Pring 
cipal of arischal-College and University ef Aberdeen, &e. 
&c, 2vols. 8vo. pp. 414 and 383. 11. 1s. J. Hamilton, 
’ London; and A. Brown and Co. Aberdeen. 1816. 


IN the course of the year 1807, an advertisement was inserted 
in several public papers, announcing to the literary world, that, 
* A gentleman had bequeathed a sum, not less than 12001. to 
be paid to the person who should write, and lay before the 
judges, to be appointed as after mentioned, a Treatise, which 
shall, by them, be determined to have the most merit, upon 
the following subjects, as expressed in his will, viz. . 
“The Evidence that there is a Being, all-powerful, wise, 
and good, by whom every thing exists; and, particularly, to 
obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness of the 
Deity ; and this, in the first place, from considerations inde- 
pendent of\written Revelation ; and, in the second place, from 
the ‘of the Lord Jesus; and from the whole, to 
point out the inferences most necessary for, and usefyl to man- 


kind.” : 
A oe To 
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To the second-best Treatise, the testator further bequeatlied 
6a sum, not less than 4001. after deducting therefrom the ex- 
pence of printing, bind: ing, or purchasing 300 copies of each 
of the said Treatises.” , 

This munificent bequest did not proceed from one of that 
class of persons, who, after an irregular life, attempt to pur- 
chase the pardon of heaven by posthumous ‘charities! by giv- 
ing away what it is impossible for them any longer to enjoy; 
what, indeed, before the donation can be made, ‘has ceased ‘to 
be theirs, except by a fiction of the law. Of such legacies, 
the best that can be said is, that the testator’s selfishness was 
less mischievous at the close, than it had usually been in the 
course of his life. Neither was Mr. Burnett, (for his name has 
been made public, notwithstanding his express injunction ‘to 
the contrary), induced to make this bequest by ostentatious mo- 
tives. He had desired that his name should be kept secret; 
but the curiosity, and the acquaintance with each other’s affairs, 
so characteristic of the narrow society of a provincial town, 
fade compliance with this part of his will impracticable; and, 
to avoid the evil of a garbled account of the transaction, the 
principal executor authorized Dr. Brown to prefix to his publi- 
cation, such details as he might think proper. 

From this narrative it appears, that Mr. Burnett was born in 
Aberdeen, and, at the age of 21, commenced business in ‘his 
native town, under the unfavourable circumstance of his father’s 
failing at the same time for a very large sum; that by patient 
industr y, and with the help of a good character, the result of 
that industry, he, in the course of little more than 20 years, 
had cleared such a sum as enabled him, jointly with a prospe- 
rous brother, to pay off his father’s creditors, with the excep- 
¢ion of certain individuals, whose severe conduct to the father 
justified his- sons, as they seem to have thought, in making a 
distinction, where there was no legal claim. Having §satis- 
fied this duty, and left to his nearest relation a small landed 
estate which he bad inherited from his mother, Mr. Burnett 
felt, that he had a right to dispose of the produce of his own 
Jabour, for such useful purposes as kis benevolent disposition 
might suggest. ‘T’o the poor he had given Itberally during that 
part of his life which found him possessed of the means. 
Dr. Brown supposes him to have spent 300]. annually in chari- 
table donations ; but he also gave, what was-ao less usetul than 
money, “ he appropriated one or two hours every day to. the hear- 

of their-cases, and to their relief.” The property devoted 
by his will to permanent charitable establishments, pringipalt 
sntenided to benefit the neighbouring poor, and apparently wit 

% judicious selection of the proper objects for this kind of re- 
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lief, amounted to 7001. per annum. A temporary deduction from 
the income of these different charities was to be allowed to“ac- 
cumulate, ull it should be sufficient for his two prizes ; so that 
though Mr. Burnett died in 1784, it was not til 1807, that, 
as we bave before mentioned, the subject for the Prize-essays 
was made public; aud a period, which fell but little short of 
the Horatian rule,. was. very properly allowed for the composi- 
tion of the Essays. ‘The power of electing three judges, who 


should decide on the comparative merits of such treatises as 


might be laid before them, was placed in the hands of the ‘Tes- 
tator’s Trustees, and of the leading persons in the literary so- 
ciety of his native place. Amongst these Dr. Brown, the author 
of the Essay which obtained tlie first prize, was naturally placed 
as principal of Marischal College and University of Aberdeen. 
Dr. B. was, it appears, prevented by indisposition from attend- 
ing at the elecuon of the judges, but recommended, in a letter, 
“that two judges should be selected from two of the other 
three Scottish Universities, and one from England ;” at the 
sume time positively declining the office of judge, if offered to 
himself. . 

The electors did not, however, think proper to adopt the 
suggestion of their absent colleague, but elected the three 
judges from their own body ; two of them Professors im Ma- 
rischal College ; the third, Professor of Divinity in King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 

Dr. Brown’s conduct and advice was both prudent and deli- 
cate; and he appears, farther, to have behaved liberally to Mr. 


Sumner, in-declming to put that gentleman to the expence of 


paying for the 300 copies of Dr. B.’s treatise; an expence 
which the will fixed on the person obtaining the second prize. 
It is a painful reflection for us, (and becomes the more so, 
as what has been .just noticed inclines us to consider Dr. Brown 
as a worthy and excellent man, filling a very respectable. situa- 
tion in a very creditable manner), that the public will require 
from us an explicit and rather detailed statement of our rea- 
sons for placing Dr. Brown’s treatise below Mr. Sumner’s, and 
that in the face of a unanimous decision on the part of these 
select judges. If-our present article should fall under Dr. 
Brown’s eye; and, as Sir Fretiul Plagiary observes, there is al. 
Ways some good-natured acquaintance. ready to prevent one’s 
overlooking an untniendly criticism, he must blame the partia- 
lity of those friends, whose decision we feel it our duty to re- 
verse. We would not be understood to suppose any Intentional 
partiality on the part of the judges. T’rom different portions of 


Dr. Brown’s treatise we can easily imagine him to be a-very im- 


pressive preacher; and, when an Essay on Theological ques- 
Aad tions, 
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tions, from the pen of one whom these judges had long been. im 
the habit of considering as a powerful divine, was found to be 
in the list of those on whose merits they were authorized to de- 
cide, their expectations would be such, as to make them mis- 
give esery feelmg which should happen to arise m favour of- 
rival candidates. This may account for that preference which 
has been shewn to Dr. Brown’s treatise over Mr. Sunmer’s, 
which, in our opinion at least, no common variety of taste or 
judgment could satisfactorily explain. Instead of an argumen- 
tative work, Dr. Brown bas produced a long sermon; he is 
constantly running off from the point which his plan required bin 
to dscuss, into common-place declamation. Sometimes, in- 
deed, he holds forth an expectation of deep and subtle meta- 
physical disquisition; he prepares for the contest with much so- 
lemnity; states the question m sylicgistic form; clears the 
ground, bya series of digressious on the errors which his fan- 
cied opponents may commit, and on the fallacies which he, the 
Doctor, is prepared to detect ; and enters the field with a for- 
midable display of hard words and crabbed terms, defined anew 
for the purpose. But, wheu the reader has summoned all his 
powers of attention, and supporting his forehead with bis hands, 
is prepared for conviction and a head-ache ; he is surprized to 
see the Doctor, after a little precluding, thang away his armour; 
declare, that his antagonist cannot seriously mtend to combat his 
assertion; and, in the next chapter, cougratulating himself on 
his victory. 

The commencement of his Eseay affords a perfect example 
of this singular mode of conductinz an argument; or of ésta- 
blishing, as he calls it, a “ metaphysical proof of the existence 
of God.” In Chapter I. we are prepared tor the discussion, 
by elaborate definitions of necessary and contingent existence of 
elf and derives existence, of cause, causality, and causation. 
Chap. LI. is enitied “ Metaphysical proofs of the existence 6f 
God.” We advance to the assertion, that a wor/d exists. We 
are then summoned “ to apply the established principles to’ the 
case before us,” but a question which occurs m the very next sen- 
tence, (and for the solution of which this metaphysical appara- 
tus should seem to have beew expressly prepared), viz. Whether 
the world can be selj-produced, 1s only replied to by calluig it, 


‘«¢ A proposition so absurd, that to state it is sufficient for it 
rejection. A child would not admit it.” 


We, then, beat, about the main pomt for some time, meeting 
indeed with some very sensible remarks, but tracing out with dif- 
ficulty a disjointed argument ; and when we expect, after a series 
of negations,’ that the proof will be laid before us in eit 
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der, and brought! toa methodical conclusion, the train of reason- 
ine and the chapter break off thus : 

<< To discover the original, cause of all, we must leave this suc- 
cession, and find a self-existent Deing, who has given, to men, to ani. 
mais, and to every part of nature, that limited, dependent, and con- 
tingent existence which they possess. We must find God/ I shall, 
next, consider the principal schemes, or inventions of Atheism, to 
account for the world.”” Vol. I. P. 66. 


Yet, untinished as the argument proper to the second chapter 
is lefi by this sudden termination, the third begins with a trium- 
phant declaration, that Spimosa, Toland, and other atheists 
« have been refuted in the last chapter,” since their ‘ opinions 
will be tound to invoive all the absurdities there supposed.” 

It appears to have been the particular wish of Mr. Burnett, to 
provide future generations with an answer to those difficulties and 
objections against the wisdom and goodness of the Deity, which 


had probably at times perplexed himself. He had not perhaps 
sufficiently reflected, that 


“© Though objections against the evidence of Christianity are most 
seriously to be considered, yet objections against Christianity itself 
are, in a great measure, frivolous: almost all objections against it, 
excepting those which are alleged against the particular proofs of its 
coming from God.” Butler’s Analogy, Part Ii. Chapter 3. 


From the same profound reasoner he might have learnt, that to 
defend the wisdom and goodness of God, trom objections founded 
on particular portions of his moral government which come un- 
der our view, it is not necessary that we should be able to give a 
satisfactory proof of the immediate, nor even of the ultimate good 
tendency of those parts of the general scheme. For upon sup- 
posiiion of a moral constitution of nature, and a moral govern- 
ment over it, analogy suggests aud makes it credible, that this go- 
vernment must be a system, as distinguished from a number of 
single unconnected acts of distributive justice and goodness ; and 
likewise, that it must be a scheme, so imperfectly comprehended, 
that the very circumstance of our liaited insight into the princi- 
ples on which the system is conducted, atfords a direct geueral 


‘answer to all objections agaist the justice aud goodness of it. 


«< If a man, contemplating any one providential dispensation, 
which had no relation to any others, should object, that he discerned 
in it a disregard to justice, or a deficiency of goodness ; nothing 
would be less an answer to such objection, than our ignorance in 
other parts of providence, or in the possibilities of things, no way 
related to what he was contemplating. But when we know not, 
but:the parts objected against may be relative to other parts. un- 
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emia to us; and.when we are unacquainted with what is, .in the 


nature of the thing, practicable in the case before us ; then our igs 
norance is a satisfactory answer ; because some unknown relation, 
or some unknown possibility, may render what is ubjected against, 
just and good ; nay, good in the highest practicable degree.” 
Butler’s Analogy, Part I. Chapter 7. 


Satisfied with the validity of this:reasoning, modern defenders 
of Christianity have generally limited their labours to an exposi- 
tidn of the evidences in favour of revelation. The declared object 
of Mr, Burnett's bequest, made it proper that candidates for his 
prizes should pay more attention to popular objections aud appa- 
rent difficulties. Of the positive arguments in favour of a revela- 
tion, Mr. Sumner has selected the peculiarities which distm- 
guished the Mosaic from every other legislative system ; and has 
endeavoured to prove, that we cannot account, with any tolera- 
ble degree of plausibility, for the existence of the Jewish law and 
religion, but by conceding the truth of the history contained in 
the: Pentateuch. 

The choice does credit to Mr. Sumner’s discernment, since it 
affords several topics well calculated to engage the attention of 
every class of readers ; and to convince those, who need convic- 
tion, to confirm the faith of those who already believe. By com- 
prising Bishop Warburton’s argument, and avoiding the extrava- 
gaucies of that able but frequently fanciful controversialist, he has 
brought it within the reach, and made it palatable to numbers 
who would shrink from the perusal of a work of such magnitude 
as the Divine Legation,” or would be too fastidious to follow 
with due attention and respect a writer, whose digressions and oc- 
casional errors they could not overlook. Mr. S. has not, how- 
ever, confined himself to the Warburtonian argument, in his rea- 
sonings in favour of the Divine commission of “Moses. ° His pro- 
cess assumes the following form.—I. It is probable, on the sup- 
position that a Creator exists, that he would communicate to 

mankind some account of the creation, and of the purpose for 
which they were created —We have a history, professing to have 
been written by the leader and lawgiver of the Jews; which re- 
lates, that our globe, and the system to which it belongs, was 
created by an Almighty Agent described by the Author, as God. 
—All necessity for argument respecting the existence. of a su- 
preme Creator is therefore, precluded, if this history 1s admitted 
10. be true, —IL. The truth of this, history must be conceded;-> 
for, af not true, itis the production either-of am enthusiast or of-a 
craity. imposter, .Now,. that anenthus ast could mot be self-de- 
ceived into a beliof of manylof'the wonders, whieh the writer. of 
ibis bistory declares himself'to have witnessed; is too obvious te 
need ‘arguing; but Mr. Sumner Pree; that ‘@pelitic impostor 

never 
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néver ‘wold have selected for enactment such a singular code of » 


Jaws: and, lastly, that there’is no probability, that either an im- 
postoror an enthusiast ‘could have been found, capable of pro- 
mulgating su pure and sublime a system of religion and morality. 

A few extracts from the work will serve as an interesting spe- 
cimen of the manner in which Mr. Sumner has maintained the 
argument, of which we have thus given the outline. 


« Suppose it granted, for the present, that a Creator exists ;-only 
two suppositions can be entertained; either man was turned naked 
and ignorant into the world, with less power to provide for his 
comfort and subsistence than the lowest savage whom modern dis- 
coveries have brought to our acquaintance; or he was instructed, 
through the agency of his Creator, in the means of supplying his 
immediate wants, and of performing the various purposes of his 
being. 

s¢ qe we embrace the first of these suppositions, we must believe 
that this world, and all it contains, was created without any defi- 
nite or assignable object : that its intelligent inhabitants were sum- 
moned into life, and then immediately abandoned by their Maker, 
retaining no connexion with him, either during the short period of 
their earthly existence, or after it. If we reject this idea, as incon- 
sistent with all reasoning as to the probable operations of Divine in- 
telligence ; then it is natural to conclude that the Creator would 
leave some memorial of himself in a world, which, as forming @ 
part in the comprehensivescheme of his providence, he beholds with 
regard and interest. Itis evident however, that as mankind alone, 
of all the inhabitants of the earth, are gifted with intelligence, 
mankind alone can hold any connexion with an intelligent Creator, 
To them therefore we must look as the chief objects of creation, 
and as the depositavies with whom the records of it, supposing such 
an event to have taken place, would be left, to be handed down by 
them from age toage.’’? Vol. I. P. 29. 

‘< The Hebrew nation, when viewed in contrast with the rest 
of the ancient. world, presents a spectacle, not less remarkable 
for the pure simplicity of its theology, than for the singularity of its 
political constitution. ‘The familiarity with their history, which we 
acquire in early infancy, weakens the force of the impression which 
the annals and civil government of the Hebrews must infallibly ex- 
cité in a philosophical mind, if the account of them were conveyed 
to us at a period of maturer judgment, and viewed in sober compa- 
rison with the other records of antiquity. From the midst of dark- 
ness, error, and dispute; from a scene of licentious worship and de- 
grading superstitions, we turn to an unhesituting faith, and a sub- 
lime devotion ; all around is a desert, a wilderness and gloom; from 
the centre of which, the Hebrew polity rises before, set up like a 
pillar to record the creation of the world, and the God who de- 
mands the homage of his creatures.’ Vol. I. P. 3, 

* Such was the design of the Hebrew polity, Whatever was its 

y: @ ; origin, 
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origin, its ‘professed object was undeniably to render ‘its members: 
living téstimonieés of the existence of one God, the Creator of the 
world, The only inquiry therefore is respecting its origin. Had 
Moses, its founder, any other light upon the subject than the light 
ofreason? Did he, of his own purpose, appoint a polity, and insti- 
tute a civil government,’ to honour the Creator, and commemorate 
the creation: or, had-he divine commission to perpetuate the re- 
cords of this fact among the Israelites ; and had they themselves such 
undoubted evidence of this commission, as induced them to receive 
him as their legislator, and submit to the authority of his laws? 
That they had this evidence, I shall endeavour to prove. For, 
thaugh the miracles in question, being contrary to the course of na- 
ture, cannot, we are told, be recéived as true, on the testimony of 
the Jews alone; yet, in weighing the internal evidence of the law, 
we are subject to no imposition. That a commonwealth really ex- 
isted, of which God, the Creator of the world, was acknowledged as 
the founder and protector ; that it abounded in laws providing for 
his worship, and guarding against the idolatry of other nations ; aré 
facts, upen which there is no doubt, and there can be no dispute, 
Neither do I despair of showing that the existence of such a polity 
as that of the Hebrews, is in itself a complete proof of the fact 
which it professes to record.” Vol. I. P. 60. 

““« The object prevailing through the Hebrew polity, is entirely 
different from that which legislators have commonly proposed to 
themselves ; and antiquity furnishes no example of a state, the prin- 
cipal scope of whose laws was the maintenance of the.belief of, a 
Creator, or indeed in which that belief was at all inculcated with.a 
confidence any way comparable to that expressed, by Moses. ‘This 
circumstance alone, it will be owned, gives reasonable grounds for.a 
presumption of its having a different origin from that of other civil 
governments. And this presumption is confirmed by the words em- 
ployed to the persons who were to observe the law.; words address- 
ing them as actual witnesses of the mode in which it was conveyed 
to them, and by which its divine appointment was proved to their 
complete conviction : a confirmation, strengthened by the reflection, 
that no period‘has been, or can be, specifically-assigned, when a fa- 
‘brication so gross as a forged history and fabulous archives could 
we imposed upon them.” Vol. I. P..87,. 


Tn the following section Mr. S. points out, the peculiarity of 
the provisional sanctions of the Hebrew polity, and the deviations 
from, the ordinary course of nature on which they confideutly 

rely. 


« Every lawgiver,’’ he observes, ‘* consults for the observance 
of his statutes, by such penal enactments as he. has within: his 
power ; and would be more anxious to establish a belief of the cer- 
tainty, than even. of the severity, of his punishments. | For this rea- 
son. it. was that the terrors of fy uture jud ent were called in, 
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ancient: lawgivers,;.and to, assure, offenders that the vengeance, 
which. must.necessarily prove often tardy and uncertain on this side 
the grave, will be sure and swift on the other. ewe 

«« Moses, however, relies.on this vengeance as tnmediate s and 
employs-the sanction of a retributive providence as securely, as if 
he held the lightning in his own hands, and wielded the govern- 
ment ef the world. All his enactments imply that sort of depend- 
ence on divine interposition, which could not be derived from any 
experience of the usual course of events.” Vol. I. P. 90. 

‘« The duration of the whole civil polity is made dependent on 
the adherence of the people, not to the established form of govern- 
ment by magistrates and elders, but to the established worship ; and 
its dissolution is represented as consequent, not on a violation of the 
political ordinances, or moral code, so much as on a departure from 
that allegiance which was due to God, as the author of the whole, 
and on a dereliction of the worship which he had appointed as suit- 
ed to the immateriality of his essence, and as calculated at the same 
time to inspire an habitual conviction of his superintending power.” 
— Vol. Ll. P..92. 


The nature of the laws to which Moses attaches such great 
nnportance, is also very remarkable. 


. “The laws which common experience proves to be the safe- 
guards of a nation, and which patriotic legislators have desired: to 
sanction, even at the expense of their own lives, relate to the nar 
tional defence, the political economy, the frugal dispensation of the 
revenués, or the social duties of the citizens. But in the Mosai¢e 
code, all these bulwarks of security are either totally unproyided 
for, or comparatively neglected. ‘The Hebrews were preparing to 
take possession of a country by conquest, and might reasonably ex- 
pect to be surrownded with implacable enemies; yet no pains 
are taken ‘fo secure ‘or discipline a national army.’’ Vol. IL. 
P. 94. : 


Mr. S. farther. observes, that the rewards which Moses holds 
out to obedience, are. such temporal blessings, as it would have 
been absurd. in any ordinary legislator to offer ; and, that he not 
only overlooks human means’ of securing: national , success and 
stability, but superadds enactments which must, in every human 
view, have directly tended to render the Israelites an easy prey 
to their enemies. Such are the rigid observance of the Sabbath, 
and of the Sabbatical year, and the command that all the men ‘of 
the country should leave the frontier exposed, by attending. the 

‘central place of worship in a-body-three ‘times a year. From 
which our author draws this conclusion. 


“¢ That.as nothing could agcount for the object of the polity, ex- 
cept the truth of the accompanying history, so the peculiar provisions 
an gnly.be explained by admitting that they were really establish- 
me . : at ed 
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ed by: theccommand’of the Creator, and supported by his- power,” > 
a Volto Pe DER 0 2DI¥O 19 ike, 1 
a Mr. S..nest-considers the consequences praduced.on the people P 

pak themselves, by: making a pure belief in.God the main object. of 3 
legisiation, | 


ae 


6 


‘*’ From the opinions respecting the Creator prevalent among the 
Hebrews, and from the peculiar relation he was believed ta bear 
a towards them, resulted a species of literature almost exclusively 
Bi their own in its nature, and entirely so in its excellence. The same 
belief accompanies and spiritualizes their national worship, and in- 
spires their personal devotions ; the same belief pervades and regu- 
lates their morality. If no account existed of the introduction and 
reception of this belief, not forming the opinion ef the philosophers, _ 
or a detached sect of philosophers, but the settled faith of the whole 
people; its singularity would offer a reasonable subject of wonder 
and inquiry. ‘ihe account, however, given by the Hebrews them- 
selves, is sufficient to explain, not only the existence of their pecu- 
liar belief, but its universality and effect.”’ Vol. I. P. 173. 


- 

















/. He proceeds to shew, that this account zs the only one, which 
can give a probable explanation of these peculiaritres—that it is 
ineredible, that Moses could have invented so plausible an ac- 
count of the creation, or so pure a system of belief; that it is 
| equally incredible, that he should have learnt them from the 
tt Egyptians, or from his own countrymen, unless the Israelites had 
been already favoured by a Divine revelation. 

The result of these examinations, tito the mternal evidence in 
favour of the Divine commission of the Jewish legislator, shall 
form our last quotation from this part of Mr. Sumner’s treatise. 











«¢ After this consideration of the extraordinary object professed 
ai i by the Hebrew legislator, and of the peculiarities attending his po- 
Ai lity ; of its effect upon the people, displayed in their religious feel- 
: ings, their writings, and their morals; and of the impossibility of 
accounting for the singular excellence of the doctrines inculcated 
in the law, independently of divme assistance: it is not too much | 
to assert, that all reasoning drawn from the analogy of human man- 

) ners in similar circumstances, and all historical experience as to the 
ie course of the human mind, is directly violated, if we deny that the 
A law delivered by Moses to the Hebrews was established by divine 
interference, to keep up among that people the memory of the crea- 
| tion. 
‘On a general view, it cannot certainly seem an improbable 
case, that the Creator of the world should maintain among a parti- 
cular people the history of the original creation; that he should 
rescue that people from bondage by miraculous interposition, in 
order to furnish them with indubitable evidence of his pretection 
and,power ; that he should assign them a specific residence, and 
prescribe 
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prescribe to their observance. peculiar ceremonies, as memorial of - 
the extraordinary providence by which he had proclaimed themithe 
chosen depositaries of the truth intrusted to them ; or that he should 
forbid them, under pain of grievous national misfortunes, from 
apostatizmg to the senseless idolatry of the neighbouring countries, 
but enjoin them to worship one God, as the Creator of the world, 
who had given them such sensible evidence of his existence. This 
is the head and front of the Hebrew story, which carries with it, I 
must think, no strong offence against probability ; even if no pha- 
nomenon were solved by its truth, and no difficulties embarrassed its 
rejection ; even if the historical testimony were less clear, or the 
internal evidence less decisive. : 
«¥t is worth while, on the other hand, to recapitulate here some 
of the articles of that creed we must abide by, if we reject the di- 
vine commission of Moses. We must believe, first, that this law- 
giver struck out an account of the creation of the world confessedly 
more rational and consistent than any other, but which none of the 
ancient philosophers could arrive at, even with all the advantages 
arising from the collision of intellect in a thinking and reasoning 
age ; which none of them either taught their disciples, or gave any 
evident proof of believing themselves: that Moses, however, was so 
firmly convinced of its truth, as to take the singular resolution of in- 
stituting a civil polity for the professed purpose of maintaining it ; 
and that he enforced his belief with such authority, as to persuade 
the nation to coincide with his views, and to ratify a system of laws, 
which supposed, throughout their whole fabric, a deviation frem the 
usual course of events, and which must lead to national destruction 
if events did not deviate from their usual order: that they received 
statutes, for example, binding them, on pain of capital punishment, to 
abstain on certain appointed seasons, not only from business and 
amusement, but even from hostility and self-defence, although the 
were surrounded by inveterate enemies ; to leave their land unculti- 
vated every seventh year, and to desert their abodes and go up to 
their capital annually, in commemoration of the creation of the 
world, of which they knew no more than the rest of mankind, and 
under dread of the Creator’s vengeance and power, of which they 
had no other proof than their legislator’s word. Still, however, that 
nothing did occur to contradict the assertions of the law, or the be- 
lief itenjoined ; but that the effect of this anomalous legislation was 
to produce, as it were, a family of theists among a world of idola- 
ters: to exhibit a people in no other respects superior to their 
neighbours, excépt in their religious faith and worsbip, but. in these 
points leaving all other nations in comparative darkness, while they 
enjoyed the light ofthe noonday sun: a people which served an im- 
material’Creator, and maintained a firm reliance, both national and 
personal, upon his power; and who displayed, both in the principle 
and purity of their morals, their individual sense of the existence of 
@ Creator and moral Governor of mankind,” Vol. I. P, 240, 
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One peculiarity, of some importance in the pomt 6f view, iq 
which Mr. S. has considered those which hehas noticed, seems; 
however, to have been overlooked by him.' It is this, that’the 
Mosaic Dispensation declaredly looks forward to another ‘and g 
better, which was in due time to’succeed it. Governineuts, 
merely of humai institutions, terminate in themselves, and respect 
solely the particular interests of the people for whom they were 
founded. It is peculiar to the Jewish economy, to look beyond 
itself; to refer to anothersystem; and, which is extraordma : 
though a partial institute, intended more immediately for one 
highly favoured people, it refers us, and with a willing mind, to.a 
future system, whose object was to be the general welfare and 
happiness of mankind*. The Legislator himself, (Deut. xviii 
14—19.) announces and commands obedience to a future Re 
former of his laws. 


(To be continued tn our next.) 





Art. III. An Aecount of the Kingdom of Caubul and its 
Dependencies in Persia, Tartary, and. India, comprising 
a View of the Afghan Nation, and a History of the Door- 
aunee Monarchy. By the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
of the Hon. East India Company's Service, Resident at the 
Court of Poona, and late Envoy to the King of Caubul. 4to. 
3]. 13s. 6d. Longman and Co. 1815. 3 


‘AS soon as the menace of Bonaparte, with respect to, our 
oriental possessions, became a matter of notoriety, the atten 
tion and vigilance of the East India Company, was necessarily 
and immediately employed to counteract his designs, and to pre- 
vent. the meditated mischief. To this. attention, and this vigi- 
lance, the public are indebted for a much more enlarged. know- 
ledge of the countries and people, to the north-west of Hindos- 
tan, than they before enjoyed. We welcome, of course, with cor- 
diality, all these accessions to our geographical stores, and hope 
that the progress which has of late been made, under the. aus- 
pices of the Company, may be extended to many regions, with 
which our acquaintance is still very limited and imperfect. 

Had that enterprizing traveller, Mr. Brown, survived to ac- 
conipligh the objects he had in view, the countries of ‘Turkistan, 





pe . Craven’s Discourses on the Jewish and Christian Dispensa- 
tions, Chap. 8. | 
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Boccara,and Samareand, &c. would have been explored,andniate 


known to us. These places,-which seem almost. inacéessible’ 
from Burope, may, it is presumed, be penetrated:fiom Mitidos- 
tau, and not improbably, perhaps, through the kingdom of Cau- 
bul, of which, Mr. Elphinstone has given us in this volume, a 
most curious and interesting account. Indeed, it is but justice 
to say, that.a more valuable performance, has not often beca 
presented to the public, whether we consider the important con- 
tributions which it adds to our knowledge of oriental geogra= 
phy, the great variety of its communications, the agreeableness 
of its narrative, or the perspicuity of its detail. 

It shall be our endeavour, to give as concise, and at the same 
time, as satisfactory an analysis of this work, as the nature of its 
multiplied contents will admit. 

To many English readers, the very name of the kingdom of 
Caubul, is not only not at all familiar, but perhaps, entirely 
unknown. It is of very great extent, beimg bounded on the 
north by Turkistan and Boccara, on the south by Belochistan 
and Sind, on the east by Hindostan, and on the west by Persia. 
But here it ought to be premised, and we hope to be forgiven 
by Mr. Elphinstone, that we have not adopted his system of 
orthography, as to proper names, but to prevent our readers 
from being perplexed, have followed that in ordinary use. I¢ 
is greatly to be Jamented that our enlightened countrymen, who 
have made these perilous and remote excursions, have not adopt- 
ed some uniform mode of writing the names of eminent places 
aud personages. But of the more distinguished authors, whe 
have obliged the world with the result of their travels ia Asiatic 
regions, no two are entirely agreed in the orthography of the 
names above introduced. {t should, however, be observed, that 
the author of this publication, writes Khorassaun, ‘Toorkistaun, 
Bokhaura, Delly, &c. &c. i 

Few of our readers at all versed in oriental affairs, but must 


generally know the itinerary from Calcutta to Delhi. It was 


from this place, that Mr. Elphinstone proceeded in his long and 
fatiguing expedition. 

He first entered the kingdom of Caubul, by the tributary pro- 
vince of Bickaneer, of which the capital has the same name. 
This the traveller visited. It is altogether a miserable country ; 
nor does the province of Buhawulpoor, which next succeeds, 
much excel it 3 this last is thus described : 


“‘ The, common inhabitants are Jauts. The upper classes are 
Rathore Raujpoots. The former are little, black, and ill-looking, 
and bear strong appearances of poverty and wretchedness. The 
Satter are stout and handsome, with hooked noses, and Jewish fea- 


tures. 
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tures. They are haughty im their manners, very indolent, and 
alniost continually drunk with opium. 
«© The stock consists of bullocks and camels, which last ate kept 


‘m numerous herds, and are used to carry loads, to ride on, and 


even to plough. Of the wild animals, the desart rat deserves to 
be mentioned for its numbers, though not for its size; the innu. 
merable holes made by these animals, where the ground. is solid 
enough to admit of it, are indeed a serious inconvenience to a 
horseman, whom they distress even more than the heavy sand... It 
is more like a squirrel than a rat, has a tuft at the end of its’ tail, 
and is often seen sitting upright, with its fore feet crossed like a 
kangaroo. It is not unlike the jerboa, but is much less, and uses 
all its feet. It is not peculiar to the desart, being found in most 

sandy places, on the west of Jumna. Antelopes are found in 
some parts, as is the goorkhur, or wild ass, so well depicted in the 
book of Job *, | This animal is sometimes found alone, but oftener 
in herds. It resembles a mule rather than an ass, but is of the 
colour of the latter. It is remarkable for its shyness, and still 
more for its speed: at a kind of shuffling trot, peculiar to itself, 
it will leave the fleetest horses behind. The foxes may also be 
mentioned ; they are less than our fox, but somewhat larger than 
the common one of India ; their backs are of the same brownish 
colour with the latter, but in one part of the desart, their legs and 
belly up to a certain height, are black, a . another white. The 
line between those colours and the brown distinctly marked, 
that the one kind seems as if it had beén waling up to the belly 
in ink, and the other in white-wash. The rest, of the desart, for 
about one hundred miles from Poojgul,.te Bahawulpore, was 4 
fiat of hard clay, which sounded under gur horsés feet like a board. 
In some places, small hills were formed by sand, apparently blown 
over the clay; on these were some bushes of phoke, and some little 
plants of wild rue, and ofa kind called laura; which bears a strong 
resemblance to everlasting, and which is said to yield abundance 
6f alkali when burned, The clay was destitute of all vegetation, 
and in this tract, excepting the fort and pool of Moujgur, and two 
wells about sixteen miles from Bahawulpore, there is neither water 
nor inhabitants to be found ; yet, as we travelled from the first, on 
the road adopted by all the caravans, it may be presumed, that we 
saw the most habitable portion of the whole.’ 







~The whole, indeed, of the region which was traversed from 
Chooroo, the * ORE town, to “the capital, and thence from 
Bikaner, to the termination of the Rajas. dominions, with, the 
district of Buhawulpoor, was one desolate and miserable desart, 
The first consolatory relief to the party, seems to have been 
the meeting with a convoy, sent for their accommodation, by 
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* Job xxxix. 9, 6, 7,8. 
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‘Bahawul Kaun, one of the chiefs. of.the king of Cauhul’s eastern 


provinces. Off this; the »most acceptable portion -was, four 
brazew jars of water! fromthe Hyphasis, for the ‘private useof 
the Europeans; and sealed-with the Khan's own signet, ' ‘s 

On the bank of the Hyphasis, stands the town of Buhawul- 


poor, at which the travellers next arrived, not without feeling’a 
portion of classical enthusiasm, from remembering that here 


once floated the fleet of Alexander. 5 
‘Bahawulpoor is a considerable place. It is four miles in cir- 
cumference, and has a manufactory of turbans and silk girdles. 


The next place of consideration, at which they halted, was Moul- © 


taun, which is four miles and a half in circumference, has a 


wall almost fifty feet high, with towers at regular distances. 


It is famous for its silks. ‘The surrounding couniry is well cule 
tivated, and very beautiful. ‘The party was here received with 
distrust and suspicion. From Moultaun, they proceeded to 
Leia : after crossing the Indus at Keheeree, and passing Calla- 
Baugh, of which the following interesting account is given at 
p. 37, they arrived at Deva Ismael Khaun. 


“ Calla-Baugh, when we left the plain, well deserves a minute 


description. ‘The Indus is here compressed by mountains, into a” 


deep chaunel, only three hundred and fifty yards broad. The 
mountains on each side have an abrupt descent inte the river, 
and a road is cut along their base, for upwards of two miles. It 
had been widened for us, but was still so narrow, and the rock 
over it so steep, that no camel with a bulky load could pass: to 
obviate this inconvenience, twenty-eight beats had. been prepared 
to convey our largest packages up the river. ‘ihe first part of this 
pass is actually overhung by the town of Calla-Baugh, which is built 
in asingular manner upon the face of the hill, every street rising above 
itsneighbour, and, Limagine, only accessible by means of the flat roofs 
of the houses below it. As we passed beneath, we perceived windows 
and balconies at a great height, crowded with women and children. 
The road beyond, was cut out of solid salt, at the foot of cliffs of 
that mineral, in some places more than one hundred feet high 
above the river. The salt is hard, clear, and almost pure. It 
would be like chrystal, were it not in some parts streaked and 
tinged with red, In some places, salt springs issue from the foot 
of the rocks, and leave the ground covered with a crust of the 
most brilliant whiteness, all the earth, particularly near the-town, 
is almost blood red, and this, with the strange and beautiful spec- 
tacle of the salt rocks, and the Indus flowing in a deep and clear 
stream through lofty mountains, past this extraordinary: town ; 
presented such a.scene of wonders, as is seldom to be witnessed. 
Our camp was pitched beyond the pass, in the mouth of a narrow 
valley, and in the dry bed of a torrent. Near it were piles of 
salt in large blocks, (like stones at a quarry), lying ready for ex- 

portation, 
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portation, either to India, or Khorassaun. It would have taken 4 
week to nae ¢ us with the sight of Calla-baugh ; but it threatened 
rain, and had the torrent filled while we were there, eur whole 
camp must have been swept into the Indus.” 


At this place, the party was compelled to remain for the 
space of a month, waiting for a mehmaundaur, or protector and 
guide to the royal residence, after leaving the above place, they 
met a party sent by the king, of a hundred horse, bearimg to 
Mr. Elphinstone, a dress of honour. 


‘In the evening I went to a tent, pitched about ore hundred 
yards from my camp, to receive a dress of honour, sent me by the 
king. 1 found the tent filled with the principal people from the 
king, standing with the same respect as if his majesty had been 
present. I was instructed to bow to the dress, and was afterwards 
invested with a large flowing robe of gold cloth, lined with satin, 
which I was told, the king himself had worn : a shawl was wound 
round my hat, and the king’s letter was stuck in it ; another shawl 
was given to me for a girdle, and all present said a short prayer, 
The dress was rich, and the shawls costly.’” 


The next place of eminence at which the party halted, was 
Cohaut, p. 40, 41 ; after passing through the interesting valley 
of Langee, which is for a considerable space, parallel to the 
Indus. ‘The next/station was Peshawer, beyond which place the 
Ambassador did not proceed. Their mode of entrance is thus 
described : 


“On the morning of the 25th, after some confusion about the 
mode of our reception, we made our entry into Peshawer. There 
was a great crowd all the way. ‘The banks on each side of the 
road were covered with people, and many climbed up trees to see 
us pass. The crowd increased as we approached the city, but we 
were put to no inconvenience by it, as the king’s horse, that had 
come out to meet us, charged the mob vigorously, and used 
their whips without the least compunction. One man attracted 
particular notice: he wore a high red cap, of a conical shape, 
with some folds of cloth round the bottom, and a white plume ; he 

ad a short jacket of skin, black pantaloons, and brown boots: he 
was an uncommonly fine figure, tall, and thin, with swelling mus- 
cles, a high nose, and an animated countenance: he was mounted 
on a very fine grey horse, and rode with long stirrups, and very 
well. He carried a long spear, without a head, with which he 
charged the mob at speed, shouting without a loud and deep voice. 
He not only dispersed the mob, but rode at grave people, sitting 
on terraces, with the greatest fury, and kept all clear wherever he 
went. His name was Russool Dewauneh, or Russooi the Mad. 
He was well known for a good and brave soldier; but an irregular 
and unsettled person. He afterwards was in great favour with 
most 
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most: of themission, and was,equipped in an English helmet, and. 
cavalry uniform, which. well became. him. By the, time we had 
entered the,town, the, roads, were;so narrow, that, our progress be- 
came very slow, and we had.time to hear the remarks of the specta- 
tors, which were expressive of wonder at the procession, and of 
good will towards-ts;-but‘the crowd and bustle was:too great to 
admit of any distinct observations. At length, we,reached, the. 
house prepared for us, and were ushered into an apartment, spread, 
with carpets and felts for sitting on. Here we,were seated. on the, 
ground in the Persian manner, and trays of sweetmeats. were placed 
before us. They consisted of sugared almonds, and there was a loaf 
of sugar for making sherbet.in the midst of each tray, Soon: after 
our conductors observed that we required rest, and ‘withcrew.’”? 


The principal thing which surprized our countrymen in the 
lodgings prepared for them, was the cellars intended for a retreat 
from the heats of summer. ‘These cellars are painted 2uad fur, 
nished in the same manner as the rooms above, and have gene- 
rally a fountain in the middle of the hall. ‘The hospitality they 
received was beyond all bounds, consisting of provisions for two 
thousand persons daily, with two hundred horses, besides elephants 
for their accommodation. ‘The mode of receiving ambassadors at 
Cauibul is whimsical enough. . The poor ambassador 1s brought 
into a court by two officers, who hold him firmly by the army 
On coming in sight of the king, who appears at a high window, 
he is made to. run forward for a certain distance, when he stops 
for a moment and prays for the king. He is then made to run 
forward again, and prays once more, and after another run, the 
king calls out “ Khellut,” a dress; after which one of the officers 
of state says “ Getsheen,” begone. The ambassador is then 
made to run out of the court, and sees the king no more tll sent 
for to a private audience. 

Our countrymen did not choose to submit to this degradation, 
and on being introduced only pulled off their hats and made a 
low obeisance ; they afterwards held up their hands as if to pray 
for the king. ‘The description of the ceremony 1s very curious, 
but too long for insertion, see page 49, et seq. The forms aud 
the modes of expression very much resemble those in use amoug 
the ancient Persians, and the king wore. the famous jewel, of 
which an engraving may be found in 'Tavernier’s Travels, and 
which is still called  Cohi Noor.” Among what most attracted 
the king’s curiosity in the various presents, were a magniticent 
pair of pistols, and an organ ; -he also admired the silk stockings 
worn by the gentlemen, and desired to have some. ‘The king’s 
officers pretended to consider two English servants, sent to pu 
up the lustres, as part of the present. i 
..The description of Peshayer is continued for some pages, and 
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will excite much interest; as will also the civility of the natives, 
the beauty of the country, and the singularity of manners. The 


following is an account of one of the entertainments they received 


at some little distance from Peshawer. 


“We went to the village, and was received most kindly by the 
chief man and his people in a delightful grove of mulberry trees, 
skirted on one side by a running stream. Couches spread with 
coo] mats were laid out for us in such numbers, that they formed a 
large circle, within which the greatest part of the village were assem- 
bled. Wesat and conversed for about an hour, respecting the king, 
the country, crops, &c. They invited us to go out and hawk with 
them, but it was then too hot for such an amusement. When con- 
wersation began to flag, the schoolmaster and priest of the village 
alternately chaunted the verses and odes of Hafiz. The scene was 


. altogether most interesting, novel, and amusing. The schoolmaster 


was a wit and a punster, and the priest not disdaining a jest, they 
éut continually at each other. When breakfast was ready we went 
into the house to eat it. It consisted of excellent pillew and deli- 
cious milk; and we made a most hearty meal. We returned to 
town very much pleased with our entertainment, the place, and the 
people, having left them with a promise to return some morning 
early, to amuse ourselves with their hawks and to teach them te 
ehoot birds flying.’ | a 


The particular circumstances of the residence at Peshawer 
are agreeably detailed from page 60—64. Whilst Mr. Elphin- 
stone remained at this place, having been successful in all the 
circumstances of his negotiations, one of those events happened 
which frequently occur in the countries of the East, namely a for- 
midable rebellion against the reigning monarch. A great defeat 
was sustained by the king’s party, and Peshawer became an unsafe 
sesidence for the gentlemen of the embassy, and they accordingly 
agreed to retire to the eastern frontier. ms 

Leaving Peshawer, the party proceeded to Attock, which was 
once .a considerable place. Their next halt was at Hussun 

bdaul, and here it was intended that the gentlemen composing 
the mission should remain till the fate of Caubul should be de- 
cided. But Mr. Elphinstone had, before he reached this place, 
received his letters of recall. He was unable, however, to pro- 
ceed, till the king’s answer to this communication should be 
received, and till the permission should be obtaimed from the 
Siks to pass through their country. In this interval, intelligence 
was received that all the efforts of the king to regain his power had 
been ine pecnal, and that he was driven into exile. 


“Their first place of balt in the country of the Siks was Rawil 


: Pindee, a-large and populous place. Whilst advancing on their 
amarch they’were molested by some moyntaineers, who fired upon 


them, 
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them, ‘killed a man, and wounded one of the gentlemen of: the 
embassy. ‘They passed the Hydaspes at Jcllalpoor,: aid’ cti- 


nued their march ‘across the Penjaub, and°again’'entered the . 


British territories at Lodeeana, after passing ‘the Sutledgeie “© 
As, Sir John..Malcolm.has given a detailed:account,of the.Siks, 
Mr. Elphinstone bas not conceived it necessary to give. any:par- 
ticular descyiption of the region occupied. by..this singular 
people. sade tae 


Such-is a concise ‘account of the line.of country traversed:by 


Mr. Elphinstone. | ‘The large remainder of the volume is occi- 
pied by a geographical description of Afghanistaun, of its inhabi- 
tants, their government, and peculiar manners ;: indeed of every 
thing which can possibly be comprehended in a statistical sufvéy. 
To this the different individuals composing the mission severally 


contributed. ‘These collected remarks occupy the two first books - 


into which the volume is divided. The third book exhibits a pre- 
cise account of the Afghaun tribes, and among these the portion 
of the fourth chapter which describes the Dooraunees is most 
peculiarly full of interest. The fourth beok is entirely geogra- 
phical, and is.dedicated to the provinces into which this region is 
divided. ‘The last book is wholly employed in delineating. the 
royal governmeut of Caubul, its military and religious,-establish- 
ments. ' 

- The general’ execution of this elaborate work is what might 
reasonably be expected trom the united talents of so many accom- 
plished individuals, and certainly merits the highest comménda- 
tion. “To those'more particularly, and there are many strch, who 
indulge a zealous curiosity upon oriental subjects, this volume will 
communicate a great extension of their knowledge, and point out 
many new sources for their future investigation. The-varietv ahd . 
the singularity of national manners and customs, present to-every 
reader an abundant fund of information ; among these’ peciiliari- 
ties, so widely opposite to European manners, the following. is 
not the least strikmg ; it is however taken without any partigular 
selection, from a number of similar characteristic descriptions 
with which the work abounds. at : 


s..One-.of the most remarkable characteristics,of the Afghauns 
is their hospitality, ; The practice of this virtue is so much a nativ-. 
nal point of honour,,that,their reproach to an. inhospitable man. is, 


.that he has no .Pooshtoonwullee, nothing of the customs. of, the 
_Afghauns. All persons indiscriminately are entitled to profit’by it, 


would never be in want of a meal, unless perhaps in towns: : It*is 
the greatest of affronts to an Afghaun to carry off his guest; but his 
indignation is wever directed ‘agaihst. the guest who" quits shim;:bue : 
the person: who invites him away. — details:.ot the- a 
” : Bh? - a3 


and_a man who travelléd over the whole country. without money, 
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of hospitality will appear in the particular account of the tribes, but 
I shall here mention some customs connected with that principle. 

‘‘ The most remarkable is a custom peculiar to this people and 
called “* Nannawantee,”’ from two Pushtoo words, meaning “ [ 
have come in.”” A person who has a favour to ask goes to the 
house or tent of the man on whom it depends, and refuses to sit on 
his carpet or partake of his hospitality, till he shall grant the boon 
required. The honour of the party thus solicited will incur a stain 
if he does not grant the favour asked of him, and so far is the prac- 
tice carried, that a man overmatched by his enemies will sometimes 
vo nannawantee, to the house of another man, and ask him to take 
up his quarrel, which the other is obliged to do, unless he is utterly 
unable to interfere with effect, or unless some circumstance render 
his interference obviously improper. 

‘«¢ A still stronger appeal is made, when a woman sends her veil 
to an Afghaun, and implores his assistance for herself and her family. 
It was by this expedient that Timour Shah’s queen, prevailed on 
Sinafrawz Khaun, the father of the present grand vizier, to afford 
his assistance in the elevation of Shauh Zemaun to the throne, an 
event chiefly brought about by his influence. 

‘¢ This last custom is not connected with the laws of hospitality, 
but it is those laws alone which protect every individual who has 
entered the house of an Afghaun. A man’s bitterest enemy is safe 
while he is under his roof, and a stranger who has ceme into an 
Afghaun’s house or tent, is under the protection of the master as 
long as he stays in the village. From this principle arises the obli- 
gation of protecting and defending a fugitive whatever may be his. 
crime, and hence the frequency of elopements with women from one 
Oolooss to another, and of the refuge found by murderers in a simi- 
lar flight. 

‘¢ The protection which the rights of hospitality confer, does not 
however extend beyond the lands of the village, or at most of the 
tribe; and there are undoubted testimonies of Afghauns of preda- 
tory tribes entertaining a traveller, and dismissing him with presents, 
and yet robbing him when they met him again, after he was out of 
their protection.”’ 


Au example of this strange inconsistency occurred with respect 
to two gentlemen of the mission, who, after having been received 
with much kindness by some Afghauns, were attacked by these 
same people on their return to the ambassador’s camp, and one 
‘of them was wounded. 

The peculiarities of manners and customs incidental to the 
several tribes into which this vast region is divided, are noticed 
m their respective places, and afford ample materials for the 
speculations of the philosopher and the moralist. 

‘Lhere is a large and copious Appendix, or rather number of 
appendices, to the extent of almost one hundred and fifty act 
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The first of these, marked A., gives the history of the king- 
dom of Caubul, from its earliest foundation to the time of the 
Dooraunee monarchy. 

The second article of the Appendix forms a very curious por- 
tion of the volume. It is the narrative of a Mr. Durie, the son 
of an Englishman by an Indian mother. He was suddenly 
seized with an enthusiastic desire of travelling, and without a 
farthing in his pocket, crossed the Indus, travelled through the 
Afghaun country, and intended to penetrate to Bagdad. He 
got as far as Candahar, and then retraced his steps to Hindostan. 
He communicated to Mr. Elphinstone the circumstances of shis 
travels, which, in every more essential particular, were found by 
Mr. E. to correspond with his own.’ Mr. E. unsuccessfully 
attempted to retain him with him, but his anxiety to reach Bagdad 
was so great, that he proceeded from Poonah to Bombay with 
the determination of embarking on board the first Arab ship 
which might enable him to ac complish his purpose. 

The Appendix C. communicates a concise account of some 
countries contiguous to Caubul. In this, the description of a 
sacrifice, as performed nes the inhabitants of Caufiristaun, is 
peculiarly interesting, p. 621, 2. 

In Appendix D. a be found a scientific, and at the same 
time perspicuous description, of the very excellent map of 
Caubul which accompanies this work, by Lieutenant Macartney, 
the gentleman who constructed it. ‘This is a-very valuable geo- 
graphical memoir. 

Appendix E. exhibits at considerable length a vocabulary of 
the Pushtoo language contrasted with the English. 

There are many portions of this volume upon which we w ould 
willingly have lingered for a much longer period, and there are 
many others which perhaps have been passed over without any 
particular attention. Among the first perhaps is the curious, and 
indeed elegant, Dissertation on the Poetry of the Afghauns,. in 
which some entertaining specimens are introduced in an English 
translation. Among the latter may be mentioned the account of 
the rivers of the Penjaub, the Indus, Oxus, and others... But 
enough probably has been said to mark our general approbation 
of the work, and to excite the curiosity of our readers to become 
more familiarly acquainted with its contents. 

Besides the larger map prefixed to the volume, there is a 
smaller one, on a reduced scale, which will be found very usetal 
to the reader in his progress through the volume. ‘There ave also 
a number of engravings, denoting the costume of the various 
districts of Caubul and the neighbouring provinces, and of these 
the greater part are portraits, 
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Art. III. The rife of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. By R. 


Duppa, L.L: By 8vo. pp. 402. 11. 1s. Longman and 
Co. 1816. 


Ir would indeed have been a difficult task to have called the at- 
tention. of our readers to the life of Michael Angelo, during the 
time that the first rate productions of that mighty geuius which 
formed the pride of Italy no longer decorated their native soil. 

"Torn by the hands of rapine from the place which gave them 
birth, their removal into a foreign country extracted a cry of 
indignation from every nation of Europe, whose sense of public 
morality iad not been entirely extinguished by the pressure of 








ye incipled despotism. 


n analysing the life of one of the greatest men which ever 
ilastanted Italy, how could we have avoided deploring the ruin 





_Of:a prodigious quantity of monuments of every species, to the 


raising of which, he had so much contributed? These monu- 
meuts were sacred not only by the religion of the people, but 
they were precious for the arts and antiquity, and tor the glory , 
of their empire. 


« Complaints have been made unjustly,’’ says a learned traveller 
now no more *, “¢ by the antiquary and the Christian, of the ruing, 
which the Reformation spread over the surface of England; and 
the fall of so many stately abbies, the monuments both of the piety 
and skill of our ancestors, has been lamented as an irreparable mis- 
fortune by the Protestants as well as Catholics. Yet how confined 
is ‘the scene of devastation which England has to deplore, when 
eompared to that vast range of havoc, to that work of destruction, 
which was carried on in Italy, and which, like an immense whirl- 
pool, swallowed up in its boiling every thing that came within its 
rage !’’ 


Perhaps it may be here objected, that we have admitted a 
very different principle in a former number, and that we have 
asserted that the French have ‘conferred much political benefit 
upon Italy. But we beg the reader to observe, that the question 
here does not concern the nature and merit of the present or 
past government of Italy, but mercly the loss of literature on 
account of the destruction of many of the best monuments of 
atts, and the removal of others by the irruption and conquest 
which the French made; for this reason, and on this account 
we-may justly-exclaim, conquerors have a foot of iron, they 
crush every thing which they meet with in their march, and the 
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dust which they raise on their passage covers the few Yemains 
that they may leave behind them. - 
But now that the restitution of the monuments of arts has 
been one of the greatest consequences of the 14th March, 
1814; now that Italy possesses anew the productions of her own 
children, which ought properly to belong to her alone; now 
that the works of the Italian artists have once more been restored 
where they were originally intended to remain; now we have no 
earthly reason which may lead us astray from our criticism, and 
we hasten to lay before our readers the result of our reflections 
on the life of Michael Angelo, by Mr. Duppa. 
_ We do not wish to find any unnecessary fault with the book, 
before us, as whatever publication shall have called the attention 
of the English nation to the life, the character, and the works. 
of Michael Angelo deserves respect. Mr. Duppa is a man.of 


taste and literature ; if, however, in some points we differ from 


our author, he must consider our criticism as directed rather: 
against the guide he has chosen, than against himself. Some- 
times, however, Mr. Duppa must allow us to furnish him with a. 
hint as to his own portion of the work; when for instance, he 
informs us-im the note p. 61, that 


“ Vasari calls this dignitary a Bishop, (i Vescovo) but I have 


preferred the appellation of Moxsignore, on the authority of Con«: 
divi.?? Ay 


We must be allowed to hint to Mr. Duppa, that in Italian. 


there is no more difference between i/ Vescovo and Monsig- 


nore, than there is in English between the beshop and his lords. 


ship; and that a bishop is addressed in Italy by the title of 
Monsignore, just as in England he is by that of my Lord. 
Our author appears to have espoused the opinion that Condivi: 


and Vasari are the only, or at least the best biographers of. 


Michael Angelo ; he has closely followed the production of the 
latter, and in so doing he has paid to the Italian biographer a 
greater deference than he seems to deserve. Like Monsignore 
Bottari, Mr. Duppa has taken up the gauntlet in defence of his 
guide, and has overlooked or neglected all the criticiom which 
the learned have passed on “ Le vite dé pid eccellenti Architetti 
Pittori e Scultori Italiani descritte da Giorgio Vasari Pittore 
Aretino,” whom “ molti han tacciato di parziale e molti altri 
d'invidioso per la negligenza, per l’infedelta e per I’inesattezza *.” 





* Ved. Opere di Mengs. Bassano, 1783, 8vo. Annotaz. sulle 
Memorie convernent. la vita e le Oper. di Anton. Allegri deno- 
minat, il Correggio, vol. ii, p. 200-1, et seq, 
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. We shall give an instance. | : 

"Lhe justly celebrated Count Mazzucchelli, who.in the “ Vite 
degli Scrittori Ltaliani,” has left.an excelient and. sufficiently de- 
tailed account of the life of Michael Angelo, asserts him to have 
died im the year 1564, at the age of 90*. ‘This opinion is fol- 
lowed by Tiraboschi, in his clas ice! work of the “Storia della 
Letteratura fialiana+.” ‘The famous Milizia, who has written 
a very learned book on the lives of the architects, both ancient 
and modern, bas asserted the same m the ** Memorie di Michel 
Angelo Bonarroti {.” In short, all the biographers of any note, 
without excepting even the Biographical Dictionanes, fix the 
death of Michel Angelo m the year 1564, at the age of 90. 

Now Mr. Duppa, p. 308, fixes on the !7th Feb. 1563 for the 
day of his death ; and that the reader should not mistake. his 
age, at the bottom of the portrait of Michael Angelo, which 
faces the title page, he puts the following inscription: born 
March 6, 1474, died Feb. 17, 1563, aged 88 years, 11 months, 
and 15 days. 

We know not on what authority Mr. Duppa has grounded 
his assertion. But even if he had seen the certificate. of his 
death in the Church of the S. Apostoli in Rome,.we should 
have imagined that a note on this difference of date, would. have 
been rather more necessary than the note we have just alluded to 
on the appellation of 7/4 Vescovo and Monsignore. However 
not to tire the patience of our reader we will no longer delay to 
present him with a short account of the life of Michael Angelo, 
reserving to ourselves, in its proper place, to point out any mis- 
conception we may find in Mr. Duppa. 

Descended. from the noble family of the counts of Canossa, 
this celebrated painter, sculptor and architect, was born on the 
Gth March, 1474, in the castle Caprese in Tuscany, where bis 
father was Potesta, or governor. Although intended for a learned 
profession, from his most tender years, drawing was his amuse- 
ment aud his study. On this account he was often treated 
harshly by his father and his uncles, who making no distinction 
between an artist and a mason, imagined that the arts would de- 
grade the dignity of the. family, if followed as a. profession. 
Yet such was his success and his partiality for that mode of em- 
ploying his time, that his father at length was obliged to yield, 
and to piace him three years under Domenico Ghirlandaio, or 
Grillandaio, who was at that time one of the most celebrated 
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* Mazzucchelli vit. degli Scrit. Ital. tom, ii. part 4. p. 2343, &e. 
+ Tiraboschi Stor. della Letter. Italian. 4to. Roma. 1785. 
tom. vil.-part 3. p. 437. 

Milizia Memor. degli Archit. antie. e mod. quarta ediz. Svo. 
Bagrano, 1789. tom, i. p, 1S9—J 96. 
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painters of Italy. Here he soon surpassed all his fellow stu- 
dents, and it seems that he felt himself superior even to his: mas- 
ter. One of the pupils copying a female portr ait from ‘a draw- 
ing by Ghirlandaio, Michael’’Angelo, with a stronger pen, 
described round it an outline to shew hin its defect and 
though the act was thought confident and presumptuous, yet the 
superior style of the contour struck dumb both the pupil and 
the master. 

At this period Lorenzo dé Medici having established a school 
for the advancement of sculpture, some of Ghirlandaio’s pupils, 
who were desirous of drawmg from the antique were allowed 
to study there. Michael Angelo, who was of the number, being 
particularly interested with a mutilated head representing an old 
Jaughing faun, wished to try his skill in marble, and though this 
was his first essay in sculpture, in a few days he brought his 
task to a conclusion, having from his own invention supplied 
what was imperfect in the original. At seeing the head Lorenzo 
was surprised at the extraordinary work of the young artist, but 
as Michael Angelo had restored to the faun not only his tongue, 
but also all his teeth, he observed that in old people some teeth 
are generally wanting. Our young sculptor saw the justice of 
the observation, broke a tooth from the upper jaw, and drilled a 
hole in the gum to give the appearance of its having fallen out. 
‘This seems to have been the first stone which Michael Ange!to 
laid to his future fame, for as soonas Lorenzo saw the alteration, 
he was so delighted with the aptness and simplicity of the scho- 
lar, that he took him under his own immediate patronage, as- 
signed him a room in his own palace, made him sit at his table 
as his own son, and extended even to his father the protection 
which he had so liberally bestowed on Michael Angelo. 

The superiority of the young artist could not tail to excite 
that envy which his sarcastic and’ over: -bearing disposition too 
often called into action. Of this Michael Angelo too often 
experienced the sad truth, on one of these occasions espe- 
cially, when he received from a contemporary student the brutal 
Pietro Torrigiano such a blow on his nose that broke the carti- 
lage, and marked him for life. 

By the death of Lorenzo dé Medici, the arts and Michael 
Angelo lost a real patron and a generous protector. Piero his 
son, with the possessions, had not inherited the merit of his 
father. Corrupt and over-bearing ‘he applied his wealth to in- 
dulge his seuseless and degrading follies, and considered the arts 
as ministers to his idle pleasure s. Under his patronage Michael 
Angelo was called.upon to make statues of snow to ornament the 
cortile of the Medici’s palace. He contmued in his apartments, 
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new patron held his talents may be ascertained by the boast 
which Piero often made of having in his house two extraordi- 
nary persons, Michael Angelo and a Spanjsh running fooiman, 
whom he could not overtake on horseback even when riding full 
speed. 
POR the expulsion of the family of Medici, M. Angelo retired 
to Bologna, and on his return home after the affairs of Flo 
rence had been tranquillized he made the famous statue of the 
sleeping Cupid, of which so many tales have been told. Mr. 
Duppa has adopted a very general, but a very gratuitous opinion. 
He asserts that Michael Angelo was persuaded to bury this 
statue, and pass it as a specimen of an antient artist. The 
déception succeeded ; Cardinal St. Giorgio bought it for three 
hundred ducats as a first rate work of very remote antiquity, 
but afterwards suspecting the imposition-he sent a confidential 
person to Florence to ascertaim the truth. This person finding 
Michael Angelo to be the sculptor of the statue persuaded him 
to'go to Rome, where the Cardinal would receive him in his 
service. According to another tale less general, but not lesa 
gratuitous, this statue was presented to the Marchioness of 
Mantua by the Duke Valentino; and if we remember aright, 
something more is told by Caylus on the engraving he published, 
‘of a wonderful design of Michael Angelo, representing a hand 
which wasin the library Corsini, and which is asserted to have 
beew made in the presence of the person sent by Cardinal St. 
Giorgio. | | | 
Be it as it will, Michael Angelo went to Rome, and though 
during his stay he received no commission from his patron, yet 
bis abilities were tco much valued not to meet with encourage- 
ment. The Cardinal of Roan, the family of Strozzi, some 
Flemish merchants, and even-some Roman noblemen, all em- 
ployed his talents, and the works which he made for them, all 
increased his reputation, ‘and are still regarded as first rate spe- 
cimens of sculpture. For Giacomo Galli above others, he made 
a statue of Cupid, and another of a drunken bacchas of the 
most exquisite workmanship ; and as there appears a joining in 
the hand which holds the cup, many have imagined that the 
fable of the Cupid buried under ground is to be: referred to this 
latter statue. ; 
_* On his return to Florence, Michael Angelo was directed to 
form some figure out of a neglected, and almost spoiled piece of 
marble, which had been embossed by Simon da Fiesole nearly 
one hundred years before for a gigantic figure. From this mix 
shapen block he composed a colossal: statue: of David so very 
gigatitic, that the tallest man can hardly reachto its knees. In 
this respect he seems. to. have surpassed even. the Grecian sculp- 
tors, 
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tors; who in their colossal statues do not seem :to Mave met-with 
he same success which they obtained in figures as large,as life. 
Indeed many professional men have not had the least -hesitation 
to assert, that there is no statue, whether ancient or modern, not 


even excepting that on Monte Cavallo which can be compared to. 


this David of Michacl Angelo. Respecting this statywe-an:anec- 
dote is toid of the affected criticism of the Confaloniere Sode- 
rini, which mast remind the English reader of the story which 
Pope has-recorded of my Lord Halifax when he read him the 
first book of his Iliad. The Confalomere who had employed 
Michael Angelo, admired the statue exceedingly, but pretended 


to discover that the nose was too large. In vam Michael Angelo 


explained the appearance by the low situation from wiich it was 
seen. ‘This scientific reasoning was not deemed satisfactory, and 
he had. no other alternative left but either to deceive Soderini, or 
spoil the statue. ‘He chose the tirst, mounted the scaffold in.an 
instant, taking a chisel in one hand, aud a little marble dust. in 
the other; and while he pretenced to be reducing the surface of 
the nose, he let fall little sand as he appeared to be-working, 
"Fhe Confaloniere was flattered by the deference, and immediately. 
exclaimed, ‘* (bh adesso gli avete data la vita.” : 
That he might not entirely neglect the practice of painting, he 


painted.a Holy Family for Angelo Doni, a Florentine gentleman. - 


It is a first rate work, painted a tempera, with colours so bold 
and so true, that it is sull preserved in the gallery of Florence. 
When he sent it home he accompanied it with a note requesting 
the payment of seveniy ducats. Doni, to whom the charge 
appeared rather too high, sent him only forty. These Michael 
Angelo returned. :nd demanded his picture back or one hundred 
ducats. Doni wishing to keep the picture agreed to pay the 
first demand. On this Michael Angelo became indignant, dou- 
bled the original sum, and demanded one hundred and forty 
ducais, which were finally paid by Doni. For the sake of 
Micisael Angelo we shouid wish that this fact might be a story. 

Another production no less celebrated was the painting in- 
tended for the Ducal palace. To ornament its hall Sodering 
wished to employ. the greatest talents of his time, and Leonardo 
da Vinci, and Michael Angelo were chosen to execiite two core 
responding pictures to occupy the two opposite sides. An event 
1a the war between the Florentines and the Pisans was the sub- 
ject of Michael Angelo, that of da Vinci was a battle of cas 
valry. Unfortunately this picture was never begun, and of the 
Cartoon itself perhaps no part remains at this day; but as it was 
the most extraordinary work which had appeared since the res 
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the account given by Vasari, and very faithfully translatedby 
Mr. Duppa. 


«¢ ¢ The Florentine soldiers, bathing im the river Arno in the heat 

of the weather, were alarmed by an unexpected assault from the 
enemy. The hurry and confusion in getting out of the water, dres- 
sing themselves, and preparing for action, was the point of time 
chosen, and the principal group in the cartoon was descriptive of 
that scene. Some of the figures were employed in putting on their 
armour, buckling on the cuirass, and getting ready with precipita. 
tion to give assistance to their companions: whilst a numerous body 
of cavalry commenced the action. Among other figures was an 
eld man seated on the ground, whose head was bound with a gar- 
and of ivy to shade his brows. In the tumult and confusion which 
surrounded him, he was represented drawing on a hose with diffi- 
eulty, from the leg being wet; and with great muscular exertion 
and expression of countenance he shewed both energy and impa- 
tience. The contrast in the actions and attitudes of the figures was 
such as the circumstances might. be supposed to create, and diffi- 
eult fore-shortenings characterized the deep knowledge of the artist, 
and his powers of execution. ‘The figures were variously sketched; 
some in charcoal, others in lines drawn with a pen, and some stumped 
with black chalk, and the lights heightened with white, exhibiting 
great diversity of professional skill. Such was the excellence of 
this work, that some thought it absolute perfection ; not to be ri- 
valled, and hopeless to be approached. And certainly credit is due 
to this opinion, as from the time it was placed in the Papal Hall, to 
the honour of Michael Angelo and the glory of the art, it was for 
many years constantly visited by foreigners as well as natives, who, 
by studying and drawing from it, became eminent masters *,’ ??— 
¥. 39. | 


_About this time Julius II. was raised to the Papal chair. 
This pontiff, who has been so justly condemned for his ambi- 
tion and his violence, was notwithstanding a great and real pro- 
tector of learning. He was no sooner seated on the throne than 
he was surrounded by men of genius, and Michael Angelo was 
among the first he mvited to the Vatican. After his arrival some 
time elapsed before any subject.could be determined upon for 
the exercise of his abilities. At length the Pope gave him an 
unlimited commission to make a mausoleum in St. Peter, in 
which their mutual fame might be combined. In statimg this 





* « The names of those who studied this.cartoon, enumerated 
by Vasari, are Aristotile da Sangallo, Ridolpho Ghirlandaio, Raffa- 
ello Sanzio d’Urbino,, Francesco Granacci, Baccio Bandinelli, 
Alonzo Berugetta Spagnuolo, Andrea del Sarto, Francia Bigio, 
Jacopo Sansovino, if Rosso, Maturino, Lorenzetto, Tribolo when a 


child, Jacopo da Puntormo, and Pierin del Vaga,’? 
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circumstance both our author and Vasari furnish us with a proof 
of that negligence and want of accuracy which we have had 
already occasion to mention. In fact Vasari pretends that the 
design which Michael Angelo made of the mausoleum proving. 
to be too magnificent for the old church, inspired the pope wath 
the resolution of building the church itself; and thus he censi- 
ders our sculptor as the first occasion, and almost the only cause. 
ef that prodigious building. 


«< Nel ritorno di Giuliano in Roma si praticava, se ’] divine 
Michel Angelo Buonarroti dovesse fare la sepeltura di Giulio; 
perché Giuliano conforto il Papa all’ impresa, aggiugnendo, che gli, 
pareva, che per quello edifizio si dovesse fabbricare una cappella a 
posta; senza porre quella nel vecchio San Pietru, non vi essende 
luogo, perciocché quella cappella renderebbe quell’ opera pit per- 
fetta. Avendo dunque molti architetti fatti disegni, si venne in 
tanta considerazione a poco a poco, che in cambio di fare una cap- 
pella, si mise mano alla gran fabbrica del nuovo San Pietro.” — 
Vasari, vita di Giuliano da San Gallo, tom. ii, p. 83.7 P. 46. . | 


So far Vasari; but let us hear an architect who has given the 
most detailed account of the origm and progress of the new 
church of St. Peter, together with a most admirable criticism 
on its faults. Now this architect positively asserts, that there is 
no truth in the genegal report that Pope Julius took the resolu- 
tion of building St. Peter because the monument which he 
meant to erect to himself was too magnificent for the old 
church. Here are his words. 


“ E una tradizione volgare, e destitita d’ogni vero—simiglianza 
che per collocare degnamente questo suo strepitoso sepolcro Papa 
Giulio formasse il pensiero della nuova Chiesa di S. Pietro. E vere 
che souvente le cose pid grandi derivano da principi piu piccoli., 
Ma in questo affare la cosa ando altrimenti.”? Milizia. vita di Mi- 
chelan. P. 193—6. 


Now what says Mr. Duppa to all this? He not only con- 
siders Michael Angelo as the first occasion of the church of 
St. Peter, but even he regards him as the man who laid the first 
stone of the Reformation. 


** Having received the commission, Michael Angelo commenced 
a design worthy of himself and his patron. The plan was a paral- 
lelogram, and the superstructure was to consist of forty statues, 
many of which were to be colossal, and interspersed with ornamental 
figures and bronze basso-relievos, besides the necessary architee- 
ture with appropriate decorations, to unite the composition into 
one stupendous whole. ? 

“ When tliis magnificent design was completed, it met withthe 
Pope’s entire approbation, and Michael Angelo was desired to go 
into St. Peter's te see where it could be conveniently placed. - 

: the 
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the west end of the church, Nicolas V. half a century before,  betan 
to erect a riéw tribune, but the plan had not been continued by his 
successors : ‘this situation Michael Angelo thought the most appro. 
ptiate, and recommended it to the consideration of his Holiness, 
The Pope inquired what expense would be necessary to complete 
it; to which Michael Angelo answered, *.A hundred thousand 
crowns.’ To which he replied, ‘It may be twice that sum ;’ and 
immediately gave orders to Giuliano da Sangallo to consider of the 
best means to execute the work. 


~  Sangallo, impressed with the grandeur of Michael Angelo’s 


design, suggested to the Pope that such a monument ought to have 
2 chapel built on purpose for it, to correspond to its importance, and 
that every part of the composition might be exhibited to the greatest 
advantage ; at the same time he remarked, that St. Peter’s was an 
old church, not at all adapted for so superb a mausoleum, and an 
alteration would only serve to destroy the character of the building, 
The Pope listened to these observations, and ordered several archi- 
tects to make designs, to put him in possession of all that could be 
done under the existing circumstances ; but in considerimg and recon- 
sidering the subject, he passed from one improvement. to another, 
tll at length he determined to rebuild St. Peter’s itself; and this 
is the origin of that edifice which took a hundred and fifty years to 
po and is now the grandest display of architectural splendour 
that ornaments the Christian world. 
_’ & By those who are curious in tracing the remote causes of great 
events, Michael Angelo, perhaps, may be found, though unexpect- 
edly, thus to have laid the first stone of the Reformation. His mo- 
nument demanded a building of corresponding magnificence; to 
prosecute the undertaking, money was wanted; and indulgencies 
were sold to supply the deficiency of'the treasury: a monk of Sax- 
ony opposed the authority of the Church; and it is singular-that the 
means which were employed to raise the most splendid edifice to 
the Catholic Faith which the world had ever seen, should at the same 
time have shaken that religion to its foundation.”” P. 44. 


It is a pity that Mr. Duppa isnot provided with the Ippocrife 
of Ruggiero that carried Astolfo to the moon, as really his 
imagination perfectly qualifies him for the use of. such a con- 
veyance. Indeed upon the same reasoning we might refer to 
Ptolomeus, or to Artemisia, to any body, as well as:to Michael 
Angelo the origin of the Reformation, for the example they set 
of building such expensive monuments. By so doing they-ex- 
cited the vanity of Giulio LI. and they produced the want. of 
money,. the sale of indulgencies, the oppesition of a monk-of 
Saxony, and the fall of the Papal authority in England. 

We now return to the monument of Julius. Ty hongb, Mi- 
chael Angelo, -by the order of this pope, went to Carrarate 
choose the mesblen and actually began to work, yet: through 
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Duppa’s Life.of Michael Angelo. 388 
several accidents the original design was never put into execu- 
tion. Immediately after the death of Julius, the cardinal’s 


nephew calculated the expense, and ordered Michael Angelo to 
make another monument on a limited scale, and at a stipulated 


price. For many years however the work was altogether laid 


aside, and it was but under ‘the pontificate of Paul III. the 
fourth successor of Julius, that Michael Angelo entered into 
the last agreement with the Duke of Urbino, and on a still 
smaller scale, the work was completed without interruption. 
In this monument, however, there are of Michael Angelo only 
two female figures representing Rachel and Leah, and the fa- 
mous statue of Moses. Of this exquisite statue an anecdote is 
told of Cardinal di Mantova, which shews how deservedly it has 
commanded the admiration of all nations. Pope Paul IH. one 
day accompanied by ten cardinals, went to pay a visit to Michael 
Angelo, and Cardinal di Mantova seeing the Moses, exclaimed 
“ this statue alone is sufficient to honour the tomb of Julius.* 
Of the original design no part exists but this, for of the two 
statues which had been completed, and the four which had been 
begun under the pontificate of Julius, none was used. Indeed 
the whole monument, as it is at present, is but a very indifferent 
production; it consists of seven statues, including that of the 
Pope, lying on a sarcophagus, nor has it been placed as it was 
originally intended in the church of St. Peter, but in that of 
St. Pietro in Vincola. 

But whatever may be said of the causes which occasioned so 
great a change in the execution of this monument, certain it is. 
that the original cause which at first put a stop to the work came 
from Julius himself. Michael Angelo was still working at some 
of.the statues, when he received orders to decorate with pictures 
the ceiling and walls of the Sistine chapel, which had been built 
by Sixtus IV. He felt his disappointment, and made every 
possible objection to engage in an undertaking where his want 
of practice and experience diminished his hope of success. 
But the:Pope was determined. It has been asserted, that the 
machinations of those who wished to injure the sculptor in the 
esteem of his patron were the causes of this change ; but this, 


assertion, though plausible, has not been sutticiently proved. « 


To proceed with the work a scaffold was necessary, and the. 
architect of St. Peter received the order to erect it. Michael 
Angelo, however, found the whole of the machinery: very:ob- 
jectionable, atid especially from certain holes pierced in the 
Ceiling for. cords to pass through to suspend a part of the mia- 
chinery. For this reason, having had permission to construct 
ene as he thought best, he invented a wiachine so'simple and 
0 admirable, that it was afterwards adopted in cee doribding of 
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St. Petes's... Eee Mr. Duppa, supposing. himself: bes tranclate, 
Condivi, ‘says:,  .this invention. Michael .Angelo. gaye sto. .the, 
poor man whom he.employed,as his,,carpestex, and from the, 
commissions he received for making ochers.on-the same CORT in, 
tion, he realized a small fortune.” ..... 

So fay Mr. Duppa; but unluckily for him, to. prove hia assers, 
tion he has put into a note the very text of Condiyi.: .Now. the: 
Halian biographer does not say either that the poor man realized 
a.smaill fortune, or that Michael Angelo gave him this invention, 
but he merely and simply says, that on taking down. the. scaffold 
which had been raised by the architect, the caxapi; that is the. 
ropes, were so many, that being given to.a = peor man, he was 
enabled to marry two of his daughters. 


7 


“ By his gains, Condivi says, he was enabled to give marriage 
portions with his daughters. ‘ Disfece Michel Angelo il ponte e’ 
ne cavd tanti canapi, che avendogli donati a un pover uomo, che 
Paiutd, fu cagione, ch’ egli ne maritasse due sue figliuole. Cost 
fece senza corde il suo, cosi ben tessuto e composto, che sempre 
era pil fermo quonto maggior peso aveva.’ ”? P. 70. 


Michael Angelo had never painted in fresco, and when the 
cartoons were finished, he sent to Florence, and engaged the 
most experienced persons in this branch of the art. But their 
efforts proved so little satisfactory that he dismissed them all, 
and locking himself in the chapel he destroy ed their work, and 
commenced painting. 


« Fyom the commencement to the conclusion of this stupendous 
monument of human genius, twenty months only were employed. 


So short. a time for the ‘completion of so vast a work could hardly be 


credited, if it were not more difficult. to refuse the testimony on 
which it stands, than to believe the fact. Nevertheless the Pope 
harassed its progress with impatience ; for he was an old man; and 
as his designs, of every kind, were always planned with the enthu- 
siasm of youth, so they were hastened by a consciousness that he 
had no time to lose. To comply, therefore, with this impatience, 
Michael Angelo removed the scaffolding before he had put the last 
finish to his ‘work ; and on All Saints’ day, in the year 1512, the 
chapel was opened ; and the Pope officiated at high mass to a 
crowded and admiring audience.” P.:78, 


We are sorry we have it not in our power to give a full de- 
scription of this stupendous performance ; and indeed we must 
regiet the Ww ant of room which hinders us from continuing our 


details of the long life of this great man. For this reason we 


shall confine ourselves to only two more of his most: celebrated 
a, and they are the painting of the. Last Judgment, 


and the bui ding of the Church of St, Peter. However befure 
we 
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we proceed we must express our astonishment at the censure 
which Mr. Duppa has lavished on Pope Leo X. and at the 
criticism which he has passed on Mr. Roscoe’s life of this pon- 
tiff. Why our author should have espoused stich ati opinion, 
aud why he should have selected Mr; Roscoe individually, is 
to us a matier of some surprise. Now Mr. Roscoe is not the 
only writer who has passed an eulogiim on Leo X.; all the most 
learned and inquiring historians who have treated of the history 
of Italian literature; have been inexhaustible in their praises of 
Leo: ‘The names alone of Quadrio, Mazzucchelli, and above 
all of ‘Tivaboschi should have been more than sufficient to deter 
any man from controverting an opitiion so well and so strongly 
established, without the greatest cause and the strongest argu- 
iuents. Andthough Mr. Duppa has employed five and twenty 
pages on this subject, yet we must confess that his reasonings are 
far from being conclusive. We now return to the picture of the 
Last Judgment. 

This wonderful production, in which Michael Angelo has 
surpassed himself, was begun and completed under the pontiti- 
cate of Paul ILL. and the chapel opened on Christmas day, 
1541. Persons are described to have come from the most dis- 
tant parts to see it, and the public and the court were rivals in 
admiration. 


*“ The composition of this picture, in its general design, is con< 
formable to the doctrines and tenets of the Christian faith. Angels 
are represented as sounding trumpets, the dead as rising from the 
grave, and ascending to be judged by their Redeemer, who, accom- 
panied by the Virgin Mary, stands surrounded by martyred saints. 
On his right and left are groups of both sexes, who, having passed 
their trial, are supposed to be admitted into eternal happiness. On 
the opposite side to the resurrection and ascension, are the con- 
demned precipitated down to the regions of torment; and at the 
bottom is a fiend in a boat conducting them to the confines of per- 
dition, where other fiends are ready to receive them. In two com- 
partments at the top of the picture, made by the form of the vaulted 
ceiling, are groups of figures bearing the different insignia of the 
Passion.”” P. 160. ‘ 

The naked state of the personages has been considered by 
some ds a reproach to Michael Angelo, aud as an offence 
against morals, But it was not easy with any degree of con- 
sistency to feign a dress to the chosen and the condemned spi- 
rits. Jtis true that Pope Paul LV. was so much displeased that 
more than once be was near giving orders to have the wall white 
washed. ‘To quiet him at last it was necessary for Damello da 
Volterra to paint a drapery on some of the spirits. But from 
an anecdote of Paul Lil. it appears that this pontiff by no 
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means’ thought as his successor did afterwards. © Munsiguore’ 
having very violently expressed him-elf against Michael Angelo 
on this’ account) our painter took his revenge’ by drawing his’ 
Iikéliess, anid placing him’ in hell, where he gave him the’ same 
office he held at the Vatican. The Mohsignote, who recoghistd’ 
himself ainongst the devils, and with a Tong tail that, twisted 
round his bieast’ inade violent representations ‘to the Pope to 
oblige Michael Angelo to deface, or at least to alter his likeness, 
but Paul answered “ that the authority of the Pope did not ex- 
tend beyond purgatory; that iv inferno nulla est redemptio.” 
‘The other aud last work of Michael Angelo, of which we 


shall speak, is the building of St. Peter’s. 


«© The history of the building of St. Peter’s has been treated 
at large by Bonanni, and his work makes it the less necessary for 
mé to enter into any detail upon that subject*. The first stone 
was laid by Julius II. on the 18th of April, 1506, and Bramante 
was appointed sole architect. Upon his death, 1514, the appoint- 
ment was conferred by Leo X. on Giuliano da San Gallo, Raffaello 
Urbino, and Giocondo da Verona. Giuliano being oppressed 
with age and infirmity, intreated that he might decline the employ- 
ment, ‘and he réceived permission to retire to Florence. Giocondo 
da Verona also quitted Rome soon after, and the whole charge de- 
volved upon Raffaello. Antonio da San Gallo, the nephew of Giu- 
liano, solicited the place of his uncle, not as chief architect, which 
seems originally to have been his appointment, but as an ‘assistant 
to: Raffaello: in this application he succeeded, and upon the death 
of Raffaello. in 1520, the whole direction of the building was in; 
trusted to his care, He laid aside the designs of his predecessors, 
and substituted one more complicated ; and although the work, ad- 
vanced slowly for want of money, he made a model which of itself 
cost more than a thousand pounds sterling +. 

_$ This model, in the multiplicity and division of its parts, being” 
more conformable to the principles of Saracenic than of Grecian or 
Roman architecture, Michael Angeio applied himself to make an: 

original design, upon a reduced scale, on the plan of a Greek cross {. 
‘This met with the Pope’s approbation; for, although the dimen- 
sions of the church were less, the form was more grand than that of 





* « Those who wish for more extensive information, will find. 


tie works of Ferrabosco and Fontana very interesting, and the 
Memorie istoriche della gran Cupola, by Sig. Marchese Gio. 
Poleni.”’ 


+ «« ¢ This model was executed by one Antonio Labacco, “of. 


which the carpenters’ ‘work cost four thousand’ one hundred and 
eighty-four crowns.’ 
p. #45.” 
+ * Illustrations, Architecture, Now”, 69) sarod 
ok tp Ss San 


Vasari Vita di Antonio da Sangalo, vols tits: 
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San Gallo’s model, It appears, from a letter of Michael Angelo’s: 
still. extant,: that/he-had a high opinion of Bramante’s general plan, 
and would most; probably have adopted it, with little. variation, af 
the difficulty of raising money had not made it,necessary to ,con- 
tract the original size of the building to meet the exigences, of the 
times. Clement VII. left some jewels in the treasury, but no money, 
The disaffection of Germany had considerably diminished the Papal 
revenue; and Henry VIII. of England, had also withdrawn his 
allegiance from the Catholic church. In consequence of these de- 
falcations, Paul II. was desirous that such a plan might be adopted, 
as to leave a reasonable hope of its completion; with this view, 
though not from the failure of resources, but from the extravagance 
of their application, Leo X. in his reign, commissioned Peruzzi to 
make a design to be executed at a less expense than that which was 
originally made by Bramante *. 

*¢ During the reign of Paul IiI. Michael Angelo was wholly em- 


ployed in works of painting and architecture, except the time he 


was occupied in executing the two statues for the monument of 
Julius II +. From the death of San Gallo, the superintendence of 
St. Peter’s was alone sufficient to occupy his time ; besides the direct 
advancement of that stupendous fabric, he had much to undo, which 
was done by his predecessor, and to contend with a host of adverse 
interests. Agreeably to one of the conditions. of the patent, he 
chose his own workmen, and dismissed those who had been formerly 
employed ; for which he shared the fate of all reformers, to be ma- 
liciously spoken of, and constantly opposed.” P. 165. 


It is indeed a very lamentable fact, that this building imbit- 
tered the remaining years of Michael Angelo, through the intrigues 
and the cabals of his enemies, who chequered his last days with 
vexation and trouble. 


“ After this last discussion, the time left to him for the enjoy- 
ment of his uncontrolled authority was short, for in the month of 
February, 1563, he was seized by a slow fever, which gave synryp- 
toms of his approaching death, and he desired Daniello da Volterra 
to write to his nephew Leonardo Buonarroti to come to Rome: his 


fever however increased, and in the presence of his physician and 


others who were in his house, whom he ordered into his bed-room, 
he made this short nuncupative will—* My soul I resign to God, 
my body to the earth, and my worldly possessions to my nearest of 
kinf;’ then he admonished his attendants, ‘ In your passage through 


_ = 





* « Vide Vasari Vita di Baldassare Peruzzi, tom. iii. p. 197, .et 
Bonanni Templi Vaticani Historia, tab. 13.” 

+» According to Vasari, these two ‘statues did not take up 
twelve months of -his.time, * Le yuali statue condusse di sua‘mano 
Michelagnolo in meno di un anno.’ ” 

4 “ Vasari, tom. ii. p. 304.” 
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' this life remember the sufferings of Jesus Christ,’ and soon after 
‘delivering this charge, he died, on the 17th:otf Febrbary; 1563:*,” 
‘PS 207. 


He was buried three days after in the church of S. Apostoli, 
atter'ded by his frietids, his countrymen, and a crowded, papu. 
Jace. Put at the petiuon of the Florentine academy, ‘the grand 
Duke of Tuscany interposed his influence with the Pope forthe 
body to be removed to Florence, that they might’ pay hint due 
honours, and agreeably to his own desire, lay his bones by those 
Of his father. 


‘ The remains of Michael Angelo being now laid in the sepul- 
~ of his ancestors, three persons were deputed by the Academy 
_to, make the necessary pre parations for his obsequies. In‘ Catholic 
countries, to honour kings and heroes, it is usual to raise a tempo- 
rary mausoleum decorated with trophies or ensigns of royalty and 

ower ; but as the celebrity of Michael Angelo was derived from a 
‘different source, the genius of Painting, of Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture, characterising his intellectual pre-eminence, were the fit,ob. 
jects to compose und ornament his cenotaph, and with this view:the 
painters und sculptors employed themselves in desi igning and.exe- 
cuting appropriate works. 

4 “Agree ably to the wishes of the Academy, the church of S. 
Lorenzo was appointed for this funeral celebration, to offer up the 
last devotional rites for his soul, and to proclaim to mankind the 
-extent of his virtue and his talents. In the middle of the great nave 
was raised upon a rectangular platform, three feet from the pave- 
ment, a monument somewhat in the form of a triple cube, m the 
style of the ancient mausoleum of Septimius Severus ; the divisions, 
ach above the other, were contracted so as to leave sufficient reom 
_ for statues to surround their respective bases, and at the top was a 
pyramid surmounted with a figure of Fame in the attitude of flyimg. 
On the spaces left for sculpture, statues were arranged.emblematical 
of the various branches of knowledge connected with his professional 
attainments. On the fagade of each division was.an historical pic- 
ture, in chiar’-oscuro, recording some circumstance or event in 
‘his life, with ornaments and appropriate inscriptions, to combine 
and connect the whole together. . ‘ibis cenotaph, which by_ the 
Italians is called a Catafalco, was twenty fcet by seventeen at the 
base, and upwards of fifty feet in height. Such is the outline of 
the general eran of which I have purposely avoided the de- 





«“ The age of Michael Angelo was eighty-eight years, eleven 
a and fifteen days. His “father died at the advanced age of 
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- often employed by the Popes and the Florentines. 


Duppa’s Life of Michael Angelo. 


tail, lest it might be tedious *: . The preparations being finished+, 
and the church hung with black cloth and completely illuminated, 
persons of every rank assembled and assisted at the awful mass for the 
‘dead, where grandeur and sublimity were combined, and, appropri- 
‘ate music gave a pathos to the solernnity. When.the mass was, agn- 
cluded, Varehi ascended a tribunal erected on the occasion, and de- 
livered.a funeral oration to honour the memory of the deceased, to 
excite a just admiration for his elevated genius, and a due sense. of 
sorrow for his loss%.”  P. 2:6. 


Thus ended the life of one of the most extraordmary men that 
ever lived. 
seventeen years, the famous statue of Moses on the mausoleum 
of Julius [f. and the celebrated painding of the Last Judgment 
will for ever poimt to posterity the wonderful success which he 

chad ineach of the three sister arts. Indeed, exclaims 'Tirabos- 
chi, it wil! be difficult to find another instance of a man, who 


‘like Michael Angelo has been so eminent«m painting, sculpture, 


and architecture, as to render it difficult to decide in which.of 
these three arts he excelled the most. We fear, bowever, that 
‘the love of so great a man has caused Tiraboschi to fall imto 
the same error with Mr. Duppa, and his guides Vasari and 
Condivi. It is beyond the power of dispute that architecture 
was not the principal profession of Michael Angelo. Had -he 
studied its principles, and analysed its nature, he would have 
avoided those errors in distributing his ornaments, into which he 
was led by some odd notions he had of the art, but which af- 
terwards. produced the licentiousness of the Borominis’ school. 
By this we do not mean to take from Michael Angelo the credit 
of bemg one of the greatest architects that ever lived. We 
‘only mean to say, that his merit in architecture, though very 
great, cannot be compared to that which he acquired in sculpture 
or in painting. 

What is more. astonishing is that these three arts. were not.the 
only ones in which he gave such great proofs of his genius. He 
excelled im military fortification, and m this capacity. he was 
He culti- 
vated poetry also; and it is rather surprising, that of the two 





* « Those who wish for a more minute detail are referred to 
Vasari, Vite de’ Pittore, &c. tom: it. p. 322.” van 

+t “ The day on which this solemnity took place was the 14th of 
July, 1564," a r 
ty Thié oration was published immediately afterwards consisting 
of 63 quarto pages, with this title, ‘ Orazione Funerale di M)-Bene- 
detto Varchi fatta, e recitata da Lui publicamente nell’ esequie di 


Michelagnolo Buonarroti in Firenze, nella Chiesa di San Lerenzo,’” 
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The building of St. Peter, which he directed for. 
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greagest poets, of hig country Dante and, Petrar¢a, he imitated 
the Jatter in bis verses, but; throughvut his, works in painting 
Dante influenced his feelings... His poems were first collected 
by his nephew Leonardo Buonarroti, published by Michael 
Angelo, the younger, in the year 1623, but they are not reckoned 
among the best. 

With so much talent, and during an age in. which literature 
and aris were so much encouraged, it is easy to suppose that 
Michael Angelo did not want protectors. ‘he eight Popes un- 
der whom he lived, Julius Il. Leo X. Clement VII. Paul LIT. 
Julius II. Paul LV. and Pius IV. with the exception of Adrian 
1V.who very little cared for the success of literature, all la- 
vished on Michael Angelo protection and honours. Cosimus I. 
often endeavoured by large promises to have him at bis court, 
that he might dedicate his leisure to the embellishment of Flo- 
rence, where even from his most tender years he had given great 
proofs of his abilities. Alphonsus L. offered twelve thousand 
ducats to persuade him to remain at Ferrara. The republic of 
Venice would have assigned him six hundred ducats per annum 
if he would have merely resided in their city, on the express 
condition that he shouid be paid besides, accordmg to his own 
terms, for any work in which he should be employed. Francis 
J. in inviting him into France, ordered that he should receive 
three thousand ducats for his travelling expences. Andthe 
grand Turk solicited bim to build a bridge to unite Pera to 
Constantinople, and sent him a letter of credit on a banker m 
Florence to receive as much money as he should want, and on 
the frontiers of ‘Turkey, on whatever road he chose to take, -an 
escort of Janissaries were to be in readiness to attend, him to 
Constantinople. : 

Here ends the life of Michael Angelo by Mr. Duppa; but 
not the volume. A full half is dedicated to au Index, to an 
Appendix, and to some general remarks. The Appendix con- 
sists. of an enumeration of the works of Michael Angelo in 
sculpture and painting; yet notwithstanding all the details which 
Mr, ‘Duppa has presented to the public, ‘there are omissions at 
which we aye a little surprised. For instance, the legs of the 
Ercule Farnese by Guglielmo della Porta, worked on the model 
made by Michael. Angelo, are intirely overlooked. Yet these 
legs were considered so very good, that when the real ones were 
found Michael Angelo thought that they ought not to ‘be sub- 
stituted for those of Porta, and now, though perhaps they may 
be considered as superior, they are ‘still in a Roman villa un- 
known to the public. “ot 

The-general remarks of Mr, Duppa are:certainly interesting, 
as ‘they contain ‘an origiwal *manuseript, and a fac gre 
licha 
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Michael An eK, ‘lend writing ‘with some of his letters, and 
‘sdme of ‘his Fralian verses. ’ The letters My. Duppa ‘hay’ 
‘proper to publish in Enghsh only,’ and to the’ isa vel 
has’ added ‘an’ English poetical translation by Séuthiey and ; s- 
Worn. ‘Ac the hedd of these yémarks our ‘author as given, n 
historical account of the arts, of sculpture and’ painting, » 6F the 
different schools into which this latter is divided amongst! the 
“noderns, of ‘the’ several methods employed of fresco, tt 
‘and oil, and above all, of the genius and spirit of Michael’ 
gelo’s works: But as these remarks open a very wide’ field for 
criticism, we shall’ in our next number, lay before our readers 
some account of all these interesting subjects, stating ote 
same time, that four prints on the ceiling of the Sistine chapel, 
of the Last Judgment, of a part of the Cartoon of the’ Battle’ of 
Pisa, and of the Moiiument of Julius Lf. close the volantie ‘on 
the life of Michael Angelo, by Mr. Duppa. | 


(Te be continued in our next.) 











Art, IV. Quinze Jours a Londres, ala Fin de 1815. pp. 
214. Gand. 1816. 

‘WF take this little work to be a very fair specimen of the pe- 
culiar qualities both mtellectual and moral of our French neig}i- 
bours. It displays very nearly that degree and that sort of talent 
which we meet with in nine tenths éF the literature of modern 
France, accompanied with a full proportion of French prejudices 
aud ‘French ignorance, and just so much pretension to gdod 
principle as would constitute a respectable writer amouzst the 
countrymen of Barrere and Pillet, and a very exceptionable one 
on this side cf the water. And for these reasons, as well 4s'for 
certain others which will appear im the sequel, we intend to 
bestow upon its author a degree of attention, which probably 
~ our readers may think he is very far from deserving. 

~ Fifteen days in London” are certainly a period sufficiently 
scanty for enabling a foreigner to comprehend the extraorditiary 
constitution of Enelish society; and accordingly Monsieur ——— 
pretends only to give a brief sketch of what he has himself seen 
and heard. Yet even in doing this he betrays a degree of igno- 
rance which can hardly be rednaviléd with the knowlédge oF our 
Titerature to whiclr he lays claim, and which very ill qualifies him 
for ¢ giving even the faint outline of English manners which he ‘bh: 28 
ventured to attempt. At the same time we ac knowledee that 
his. book 3 1S ‘by’ no micaus destitiute of eutertammeit, aid that 


there 
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there i is a liveliness in, his style which amused us.jn spite of -hig, 
ndtiefolig Hrundersand absurdities, An, Englishman who,shoiild, 
cbitipdse a sketch of Paris with no more knowledge, of, his..subss 
ject thal ¥s possessed by ihe author of © Quinze Jours a Londres,?) 
would it ail probability torment in_an Insup portable decree} the! 
ya Fence of his reviewers; whereas in the present. Instance we: 
cannot ‘complain of having been forced to exercise: anydangen: 
portion’ of that lavdable virtue, than what is daily exacted at the 
hahds of‘every member of our fraternity. 

“Mi fhe two first chapters of the little work before us the author, 
dées tot vet be. ond Dover. We have been at the pains toveast 
uj the amount of praise and censure which he bestows on the: 
different objects here first presented to his notice, and, must 
entirely acquit him of that foohsh enthusiasm and childish exhila~ 
ration of ' spirits, which disposes some travellers, on their first 
entrance inte a strange ountry, to be in good humour with every 
thing about them, and to err.a little on the side of flattery. in 
describing things so full of strangeness and novelty. On the 
contrary, his. praise and blame are bestowed in the following 
peigvttnine, which are observed pretty nearly throughout the 
book: he compiains of, Ist. the Custom) House; 2d. the Alien, 
Office: 3d. of the extravagant demands of all persons in England 5, 
4th. of the Inns, their cookery, furniture, and arrangements, 
specially of the Paris Hotel at Dover ; 5th, of the ingratitude, 

and ignorance of English travellers in France, and especially of; 
Mr. John Scott’s visit to Paris: he praises the fidelity with 
which the English execute their engagements, and seems half 
inclined ‘to speak favourably of the environs of Dover, but jon 
the last point he expresses himself somewhat doubtfully ; and 
for the first he tries to qualify the commendation which he cannot; 
altogether refuse. Thus, considering how many minute articles: 
aré included under the five heads cf censure, and that the praise: 
is confined to two Individual things enly, we have a balance of 
good: and evil*m England, which is quite startling, and. which 
must ‘be very cotisolatory to those persons who have practically, 
expressed the same opinion, in exchanging this wnfortupate, 
country, for the comforts, beauties, and pit be of France,, 

“The 'same strain is kept up nearly throughout the. book :: so 
that to ‘reply to every accusation brought against our manners;: 
buildings, &¢ would lead us into far too wide a field... We shall 
content ourtelves therefore with noticing only some of the most 
prominent attacks which struck us in turning over the volumey: 
and shall bee to’ be ‘mdulged in our turn, ina few observations 
upon the parallel customs 3 of Fiance,, in those points where: the, 
author before'us has most bitterly inveighed against England. 

dBwg W tele chapters, and sundry incidental remarks in other: 
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parts of the ‘book, ‘are devoted to ridicyling the taverns and. 
coffee ‘houses of London. We “are not going to, follow our 
author ‘through all his culinary details, hor to discuss with; him 
the compuraiive merits of English and French soups, ragouts, &c. 
But first of all, it is ludicrous to hear a traveller who dines at a 
chop-house, and who visits such a coffee house as is described 
in chapter 7, attempting to offer an opinion upon the compar: 
tive’ excetlerice of living in Londvuu and Paris. What wou d he: 
say of an Englishman who should despise the Parisian Restora- 
teurs, ou thé strength of hasing trequeuted some obscure Cafe im 
the Quartier du ‘Temple, or some miserable Auberge amidst the. 
filtti of the Quartier dé Université. We should not much. fear. 
the'temptatio:s of French luxury, if we could persuade, our. 
countrymen in Paris to content themselves with the fare they 
would find in those two delightful regions. But a Prenchman,, 
through ignorance, or through poverty, omits to visit the City.of. 
Londo ‘tavern, the Piazza, or the Bedford, where-he might 
complain m eed of higher charges, but scarcely we think of 
worse’ accomodation than that even of M. M. Very and, 
Beausiliers. Nor does our present traveller appear to compres: 
hend the'effeet which the difference of national habits must pre- 
duce oii'the comparative goodness of hotels and coffee houses. 
With us they are far from being considered so highly, or. fre- 
quented -by the same class of people as in France : an English 
mau looks! for his comforts at home rather than abroad; and 
would never dream of takmg the females of his family to dine; 
constantly at the table of a ‘estorateur. It is only surprizing 
that there should not exist a much greater disproportion than 
there actually does, between estabiishments, which in ‘one 
country are calculated to supply arly the occasional wants of. 
that satne class, by which in the other they are regarded. asthe: 
general and natural resource. bai). 
There is a most characteristic chapter upon the observation. 
of the Sunday in England. ‘The silence of London in the mom- 
ing, the manner in which the Churches are crowded, the closing | 
of the shops and theatres, and the suspension of the ordinary 
routine of evening parties, are incomprehensibie to our Fretich 
author. We have heard of aman, who after having argued for-some: 
time with sufficient extravagance upon the proper occupations of: 
the ‘Sabbath, at last candidly confessed his ignorance of the 
origi of the institution : something of the same sort of ignorance. 
seems to hang aliout our author: he has heard of “ Je Jour de: 
Recreation du Peuple, qui n'a qae ce moment pour se délasser 
des travaux’ auxquels la semaitie est consacree:” he has some. 
conception of a certam day when the French.“ s’enivrent das 
une ‘guinguette,” or ‘on which they have the ‘advantage of two 
ad lessons 
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Jessops, \in.declamation, ene iathe Church, and, another. at th 

theatre. But that; people should pause, on SHAgAY from. their 
saily, toils, that they, should remain at home that, day amongsi 
their,families, that they, shonld)frequent a Chureh, and actua 

show. symptoms.of being in earnest in their devotions, more tha 

all, that they should read the Bible, to themselves when, hot at 
Church, all this appears to our author amongst the strangest of 
all strange sights which he has witnessed in England. He comes 
totally unprepared for things of this sort, and amongst other new 
and. valuable.information which he may have acquired by his 
travels, we are sure he may class the knowledge that there 
exists in the world, and not a hundred miles off from bis. own 
country, something hike a sense of religion. ioe 
We extract the whole of the following passage ; partly for, the 
pleasure of quoting so honourable a testimony to the good feel- 
jogs of an. Euglish congregation, and partly to justify the severity 
of our preceding remarks, It 1s evident that the author was pat 
eoaeee with pious dispositions; and we fear from, the tone 
which he holds in the rest of the chapter, that the “ religious 


~ sespect” with which he confesses that he was affected, maintained 


over him a very short lived influence. 


_, & Nous nous présentames successivement a deux Eglises sans 
pouvoir y entrer. Elles étaient tellement pleines, qu'il y avait du 
amonde jusques dans la rue, sur les escaliers qui y conduisaient;: 
Enfin nous ptimes nous placer dans la troisiéme : sj avoue, que je 
Zus étonné, saisi méme dune Espece de respect religieux, en voyant 
Yordre, Je silence, le recueillement qui y régnaient. _L’effice etait 
commencé quand nous entrames, et nous occasionames yn léger 
mouvement pour nous placer. Personne cependant ne parut faire 
attention 4 nous: L’Esprit et Jes yeux d’aucun assistant ne se 
derangérent de leur occupation pour nous. On ne voyait point 
Ji, comme dans certains autres pays, des jeunes gens se promenant 
en long et.en large pour y découvrir quelqu’un de Jeur connaissance ; 
es femmes faisant avec les yeux des signes qu’elles tachent de ne 
rendre intelligibles que pour celui a qui ils sont addresses; des 
gens causant de Ja partie de plaisir qu’ils ont le projet de faire en 
sortant de l’eglise. *** Nul objet étranger -ne vient vous troubler, 
et chacun parait exclusivement occupe -du Dieu dans Je temple 
duquel il se trouve.’ P. 61. : 


We will suppress the thoughts, which crowd upon us in view- 
ing the contrast so livelily,drawn in this picture. ‘Lhe author 
finishes the. passage, and: apparently forgets it: it Jeaves-on his 
‘mind no impression, it suggests to him no reflections, «-But it 
38. not for nothing that France has for .more;than a century given 
herself upto the gressest irreligion : thenational -character | has 
borne ample wituess:that:a navon-canpot moek. with 1: punity-ft 
the knowledge of saving Truth. In the author now before us we 

see 
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gee the proofs of ‘that lax morality which ‘‘has' resulted froi’the 
absence of sound principles. He ‘devotes'a chapter'to the rosti- 
tutes of Londén, and speaks ‘with beconiitg’ disgust of 'the 
rossness of thei manners atid the effrontery of their seductidtis; 
Bilt whether this language be dictated by abhorretice ‘of the’ vice, 
or only of the naked deformity m which in ero meee co 
exposes itself, there are one or two passages in his Work Whi 
in our judgment go far to decide. We refer to pages '14- and 
07. And of a coarseness of feeling, most emimentiy French, 
the scandalous suspicion implied in page 83 against a most 
ayniable and irreproachable actress, may serve a3 a 1iotable’ 8x- 
aniple. cue (i eJ2ik. 
The old quarrel against our English theatre is not forgotten; 
and the old cry of the violation of the unities, the old ignorance 
and injustice of making Aristotle the patron of French criticisin, 
and the old eulogies of Addison’s Cato, which Voltaire has made 
fashionable in France, may all be found in page 85, where oti 
author passes judgment upon the play of the Gamester. ‘Tt'is 
ot worth while to enter into this eternal controversy : ‘but sonie 
remarks which follow upon English acting are far more deserving 
of our attention. 


« Tis, (i. e. the English actors,) s’eloignent de la Nature pour 
vouloir trop s’en rapprocher, on ils la rendent de manitre que 
limitation en devient désagréable et hideuse. Peut on aimer'd 
vo t Beverley se vouler par terre dans les convulsions que lui 
eccasionhe le poison qu’il a pris? Le cri épouvantable que pousse 
Sa fetime, quand elle voit son mari mort: l’éspece de hoquet 
convulsif qu’élle fait entendre, ne sont-ils pas de “plus mauvais 
Bout?” | ; 


Connecting this with what he says again on another:occasion, 
where he sneers at the English for preferrmg “ les-sorcieres.de 
Macbeth, ou ‘les fossoyeurs du Roi Léar,” (such being his ac. 
curate knowledge of Shakespeare,) “a la douleur intéressaiite 
dIphigénie, aux douces larmes que fait couler l'amour materiel 
d’Andromaque,” and we arrive at the favourite notidn of tlre 
French, that our gross and cold feelings can only be excited’ b 
something exaggerated or monstrous, and ,that the tood \Whig 
pleases a healthy palate is vapid and tasteless to our corrupied 
organs, a.change which we smay.be,pardoned for.stopping awhile 
to examine. t on 

The author before us must not:be examined.too strictly.as ato 
his ‘assertion of our preferring the.witches.of .Macbeth to:the 
interesting sorrow of Iphigenia .. English seaders:neednat betold 
that no.one ever dreamt of .a.comparison -between ithetwo, but 


that.the people take delight .in .both .in.their xegpective wplacesi: 
«end 
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and’ we may’ refer'the French to’ their favourite oracle ‘Aristotle, 
tho will tell thei that terror, equally. with pity, Is # passion whith 
it 18 ‘the business of tragedy to excite. For thé other charge) that 
Ejnighsh acting is more vehement, and relies too mucho’ the 
efficacy of groans, convulsions, and other such appeals’ ‘to the 
Outward senses, we believe it to be true, and we think that it may 
fiattially be accounted for. The English are not ‘a theatri¢al 
people 5 they go to the theatre as an aniusement and a recreation, 
and carry thither for the most part minds hardly abstracted from 
the business which they have just quitted, or from the company 
whieh they see around them: besides Englishmen in general have 
a wiost lively perception of the actual realities of their situation, 
and with the slamming of box doors im their ears, the odour of 
lamp smoke in their nostrils, and the apparition of lustres, and 
curtains, and boards, and gayly dressed company before their 
eyes, it requires a very powerful application to make theny sur- 
render themselves up to the illusions of the stage. ‘That they 
tolerate the violation of all the dramatic unities 1s not inconsist- 
ent with this statement, for no attention at all is directed to this 
point, and-if it were possible, which it is not, for anv one™to 
fancy the action represented to be real, the dropping of the-cur- 
tain between the acts would dissipate this dream quite as effect- 
‘wally as the change of scene several times m the course of ‘one 
act. The truth of the matter as to ordimary spectators ‘we 
imagine to be, that they never think for a moment seriously as 
‘to the reality or fiction of the scene before them, they are pleased 
with what is going forward without any definite notions about its 
nature, and they have no ideas of its truth and actual: existence 
which are interfered with by the change of scene, and imagined 
Tapse of time in the story of the drama. ‘The strong sensations 
‘Of ‘pity and terror which the drama excites in its deepest catas- 
trophes, are to a certain degree mechanical, and differ rather‘in 
de#reé than in kind, from the tears drawn forth by applymg’ an 
‘omon to the eyes ; and we think that it is the wish to give them 
a'more elevated character than they deserve, which has puzzled 
So many writers in attempting to analyse and to account for them : 
it is clear that the reason is utterly in abeyance when we weep 
at a theatre, or we should perceive the absurdity of weeping at a 
fiction, and the weeping of which reason is conscious, and of which 
‘}t sanctions the propriety, becomes real sorrow, and never did tior 
"ever can give pleasure to any one. Again, when Alexander of 
Phere wept at the representation of the sorrows of Andromache, 
“he was aware that the feeling was mechanical, and expréssed ‘his 
éonsciousness of the difference ‘of ‘his‘own real feelmgs wheti/his 
réason unitéd ‘with them, by saying that‘it was shanteful that he 
“who never wept elsewhere should weep at a theatre. - ‘There = 
wale other 
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other passions or sensations of our nature, the key of which is Hot 
so much im the power of others, aud which do: not exist,so.ea-— 
sily without tbe concurrence of reason ; high admiration,.and, the 
delight which arises from the contemplation of excellence, are of 
this, as we deen: it, superior class; and no recitation or theatrical 
aid could give that effect to the delicious poetry of Comus, which 
it derives. from being perused in calmness and solitude, because 
the reason which mixes with our admiration and, delight in 
beauty,. would impress on us too strongly the proflicacy which 
pollutes, so large a part of theaudience around us, and would ¢con- 
trast too vividly the cerruption of a city play-house and its occu- 
pants with the glorious purity, and the more than earthly splen- 
dour of the divine philosophy to which we were listening—hold- 
ing therefure the tears of a spectator at a theatre scarcely to,dit- 
fer froma mechanical effect, and that they must flow more or less 
freely, according to-our habits of acting upon impressions or upon 
realities, or to express it more gently, according to our greater or 
less consciousness of the existence of realities, we think at no way 
wonderful that the feelings of an English audience should require 
a stronger, mechanical power to raise them, nor are we disposed 
to regret. that national character, to which, according to our no» 
tions, this peculiarity is to be traced. fe 
But as for the question of sympathy with distress, were we to 
argue from the French drama we should maintain that. the 
Fiench of all uations possessed the Jeast share of it. . They can- 
not feel as men, but only as Frenchmen ; grief however deep, pas- 
sions however agonizing, must be clothed in French costume, .or 
a Frenchman’s heart is barred against their influence. .Hence.on 
their stage all sorts of characters ancient or modern, heathen .or 
Christian, have one surcoat of French fashion which effectually 
covers all peculiarities of their own attire. Hence the. yer 
phraseology of French conversation 1s intreduced into. a Grecian 
fable, and ‘‘ Seigneur” and “ Madame” are bandied about as 
politely between Manlius and Valeria on the stage, as between 
any the most fashionable of the company in the boxes. Hence 
the tone of passion must be lowered to the standard of Parisian 
society; no gesture, no exclamafion, no language, above the ca« 
pacity of a drawing-room audience to understand, must be heard 
or seen inany of their actors. Hence the practice of their abomi- 
nable rhymes; because such a style, thanks to the example of the 
worst pretenders to poetry in Europe, is eminently French, it is 
worth in French ears every thing that is natural, original, and 
sublime. Other nations are proud—perhaps none more so than 
ourselves ; but in mone, save only in France, shall we find this 
utter ansensibility to foreign feelings ; this blind, doting, engrossed 
-attention bestowed upon themselves, The pride of a, Frenchman 
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isaspecies of Chinese pride; with this only difference, that the 
ignorance of foreign nations which is difficult to be overcome ia 
China, i is in France persisted in from obstinacy of choice. Itisas: 
if Miranda had fixed her affections upon Caliban, and had refused 
to see the “ gallant company” of noble Neapolitans, lest she 
should tind a peaiey which must perforce have opened her eyes 
to the deformity of her cherished idol. 

We shall now, in order to avoid such long comments upon 
every single text of our author, as we have been just indaced to 
make, throw together all that he and we respectively have to ob- 
serve upon the furms of society in Londou, on the town itself, ‘its 
streets, promenades, and curiosities. And in that part of the 
work before us which relates to these subjects, we shall find an 
ample retaliation for all the satire and invective which English 
travellers have lavished upon France ; combined with an mgenuity 
which is often extremely amusing. For a Parisian to complain 
ef the meconvenieaces of walking m London, to reproach the 
Enghsh with want of cleanliness, and to talk abeut the brown 
turf, and the scanty number of trees in Hyde Park, is a cireum~- 
stance which, cannot fail of awakening our curiosity. We will 
therefore gratify our readers with an extract from our author's 
bill of indictment against our foot pavements. 


““* Ne croyez pourtant pas que sur ces fameux trottrois, dont on 
parle tant, vous puissiez marcher paisiblement, sans craindre les suites 
fttheuses d'une distraction. A la vérité vous étes a l’abri des che- 
vaux et des voitures, mais vous n’en avez pas moins besoin de toute 
votre attention pour vous garantir des dangers dont vous nienacent 
a ‘chaque pas les brouettes des marchands ; les seaux des marchands 
de lait, qui sont exactement comme ceux de nos porteurs d’eau, et 
qui consent les mes depuis la pointe de jour jusqu’a sept heures du 
suir ; les fardeux de'toute espece dont sont charges les porte-faix ; 
—les pelles et les pioches des balayeurs de rue; les paniers des 
boulangers et-des marchands des gateaux; les outils, utensiles et 
materiaux transportés par des ouvriers de toute profession, et no- 
tamment par les magons ; mais surtout les €chelles des allumeurs 
de lanternes, qui, dés que le jour.commence a tomber, courent 
comme des fons, leur échelle sur l’épaule, de lanterne en lanterne, 
au risque de renverser tout. ce quise trouve devant aux.”” This 
however is not all, for * il ne suffit, pas que vous regardiez de- 
vant vous, derrigre vous, et des deux cotes ; prenez bien garde 
aussi oi vous placez le pied :—Deux espéces de précipices peuvent 
‘étre-ouverts devant chaque maison.” 


‘Unhappy Londoners! In vain do you congratulate yourselves 
on being exempt fromearthquakes, hurricanes, and volcanoes; the 
cendition ofa citizen.of Lima ‘or ‘Catania'is perfect security in 
comparison of yours! ‘Two precipices liable to gape upon you in 
front of every house, the one threatening your limbs, the other 
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your lives! How long might you have. gone ou ignorant.of your 
dangers, but for the warnings. of this kind and considerate. strans, 
ger. The tree which had nearly, crushed Horace, shouldmo 
longer stand alone as the object of poetical invective :, Delinquents: 
as formidable as that.“ triste lignum’” are to be found in every: 
street in) London; since we are told by the author of \““ Quinze, 
Jours 4 Londres,” that we are hourly in peril of breaking our, legs: 
by. slipping into our coal heles,,or our necks. by, descending too 
rapidly into our. wine cellars. But we are not, yet come to, the: 


worst; the evils of our foot pavements hitherto mentioned are ine: 


deed dreadful to the men—but the softer sex, whose lot is more. 
frequently fixed by their own fire-sides, may be thought to suffer 
less seriously from them—yet they do not escape, for “ que 
temps qu'il fasse, il faut que la dame bien pareé, qui descend de. 
sa voiture, traverse le trottoir qui separe la rue de sa maison,”—= 
Anawful journey of about six feet at the farthest ! 


- And here we must not forget another grievance by which our 
ladies are oppressed, and the mention of which excites the most’ 
patriotic exultation in the heart of our author, when he considers 
the fairer forte of his own fair countrywomen. 


*% Point de portes cochéres:’’ a lady’s carriage, when she has 
quitted it, must go “ dans quelque Faubourg oi il se trouve des rues 
entieres qui ne sont composées que de remises ct d’écuries; aussi 
faut il qu’une Dame Anglaise prévoie long-temps d’avance I 'instant 


oli elle veudra sortir, afin que l'on ait le temps d’aller chercher sa. 


voiture. Aimables Francgaises, vous dont on connait d’autant mieux, 
le prix qu’on vous a perdues de vue quelques instans ;—vous dont. 
la charmante vivacité ne veut pas d’intervalle entre le moment. qui 
vous fait concevoir un désir, et celui qui le voit satisfait :—que dee. 
viendriez-vous si, 2 l’instant de votre lever, vous étiez obligées de 
réfléchir gravement, pour fixer les instans de la journée of vous 
pourvez avoir la fantaisie de sortir?’ ’’ P, 92. : 
We are aware that we are making a large demand upon ‘the 

confidence of our readers, when we ask them to believe, that a 
Frenchman in telling his countrywomen that they do not know 
their own minds for half an hour together, does not intend any 
satirical reflection upon them, but rather considers it as a com- 
pliment. We can assure them however, that our extract is faith- 


fully copied, both in the letter and the spirit. na 
“After all however, our author confesses, that people are not. 


eliouldered, jostled, and pushed about every moment in London, 
as they are when walking im Paris :—But° what is the reason of 
this '~—why, partly, that the streets of the former city are not so 


censtantly crowded as those of the latter:!: for except in that part’ 


ofthe town which is near the Exehange, London‘is ‘as quiet and 
sull 26 the Faubourg St.,Germain!—-where’ then are ‘all’ those 


, alarming 


“ Dangers of the pavement,” of.which we have just extracted ‘se « 
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alarming a catalogue ? How can we reconcile that host of bagu 
row-men, milk-men, bakers, cake-sellers, and lamplighters, with 
this new charge of quietness and stillness? The human reasor 
has been likened to a drunken man on horseback, for when you 
set him upon one side, he tumbles off on the other; the mind 
of our author we should rather compare to a pendulam, which 
swings about from one extravagant extreme. to another, and con: 
tinually overleaps the truth which hies in the centre. 

In the course of his fifteen days’ residence in London, our tra- 
veller is invited to dine at the house of a geutleman, whom he 
calls Sir Robert D. And here we must confess that after trying 
all possible ways to save his character, we are obliged at last to 
rest with very uncomfortable doubts respecting his veracity. Ini 
nine cases out of ten we set down all his blunders to the score of 
ignorance ; but he could not easily be mistaken as to the arranges 
ment of a dinner before his own eyes; and yet it is impossible to 
believe the statement which he gives of it. . Is it possible to ima- 
gine, that, at the house ofa gentleman of some rank in London, 
in the year 1815, “le milieu de la table était occupé par une 
énorme piéce de boeuf salé, bouilli;” that, “ aux deux bonts 
étaient deux rétis, l'un de veau, autre de mouton;” that “ deux 
plats de poisson garnissaient les flancs,” and that “le vin de 
porto, quelques heures aprés le diner, fut remplacé par du vin de 
madere?” Added to all this we find the remark once or twice 
repeated, that little or no attention was paid to the ladies during 
any part of the day, and that the conversation at dinner was con- 
fined to “les sujets intéressans d’un r6ti fort tendre, d’une viande 
cuite 2 propos ;” and connected with this subject, is the asser- 
tion, which we find in another part of the book, (hat in the best 
houses, “ chez les personnes dé la pius haute condition,” the 
practice prevails of rincing all the tea-cups, one after another, iu 
the same slop bason. ‘To quote these things as fair specimens of 
what is done in good English society, is sufficiently absurd, but 
here our general excuse of ignorance may be admitted in the aw 
thor’s behalf. He who thought himself living in good style when 
dining every day at a chop-house, and who, almost, one would 
think, in despite of his eyes, gravely assures us, putting the assur- 
ance too somewhat impudently mto the mouth of an Englishman, 
that there is no “ classe mitoyenne 4 Londres;” but, “ otez-er 
les grands seigneurs, tout le reste est A votre service, ou pour 
mieux dire, au service.de votre argent.” P. 113. Such a man’s - 
dveauns about the mauners of fashionable society may be forgiven, 
however extravagant. Yet wedo not see how he can escape 
trom an accusation which he himself bas levelled at an offence far 
less Gagrant than his own. “ Quelques uns,” he is speaking of 
English travellers, ‘“ de retour chez eux, font des pamphlets qu’ils 
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gppellent'un Tour 4 Paris, un Voyage en France, et eherchent-¥ 
pie dré’le-ridicule aux défens de lavérité, sur um-peuple qui 
na d’autfe tort gue de les avoir trop bien accueillis.’»P. 18 
that is; Weing rendered into English, “ that a Frenchman,assoon 
ashé gets hotne, writes a pamphlet, which he calls ‘Fifteen Days 
in London, and tries to throw ridicule, at the expence of truth, 
on the divuner ‘and establishment of a man who: had:been-weak 
enough to invite him to his house.” We are afraid that: our: aue 
thor, When he wrote his seventeenth chapter, lad entirely forgot- 
fen ‘the appropriate passage which we have just now: extracted 
from his second. : do ation: 

AS’ for the chapter in which English cleanliness is called in 
question, and from which we have taken the assertion “ that-it-is 
otir practice to rince our tea-cupsin our slop-bason,”. we fear that 
we must leave if without reply. Not but that we might retaliate 
ore hindred fold upon the French, as far as their pretensions.to 
cleanliness are concerned ; but we never felt so deeply the truth of 
the adage which tells us that “ Comparisons are odious,” as on: 
the present occasion. And in truth our author has on this topic 
a manifest advantage, for the most obvious cases of want of. 
cleanliness in France, which suggest themselves to every travel: 
ler’s recollection, are of a nature which obliges us to leave them. 
without aname. We would only advise a Frenchman to recol- 
lect, that there are, as we find it stated in the present volume, 
« Poor un Frangais qui vient en Angleterre, vingt Anglais.qui 
yout en France.” And that the condition of the streets of Paris, 
thotigh by us “ unutterable,” is too well known by a very. large 
proportion of the existing population in England. 

The following description of Hyde Park is curious—it was 
written by a’ Frenchman who prides himself on the beauty. of the 
Chimps Elysées, and of the Bois de Boulogne. 


“ Un immense terrain de forme irreguliere, couvert d'un gazon 
maigre et desséché, sur lequel quelques arbres semés de loin en Join, 
sembient les oasis que l’on rencontre dans les sables de laLvbie} au 
milieu, un magazin a poudre, voisinage fort agréable :: tout cela 
coupé par des espéces des routes dont la boue épaisse qui les couvre, 
est heureusement gelée aujourd’hui; et ce beau paysage animé par 
une centaine d‘individus qui y proménent comme nous, deur triste 
disiveté, et qui semblent ‘ rari nantes in gurgite vasto.’—§ Ce sont 
les fréquentes revues que l'on fait ici qui gatent le gazon.*+—* Que, 
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ni’importe Ja cause? jejuge de leffet. ae ’ 


This is admirable ; we fear however that the Parisians Cannot 
pleadthe same ¢ause for the miserable appearance 6f their 
Champs, dey Se though the Victorious occupiers of their 
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reviewed more than once within the last two years in that famoug 
promenade, yet they could have found there no verdure or turf for 
their utmost malice to injure. 

Towards the close of his work the author brings upon the 
stage two new characters, one an Italian painter, the other a 
French one, who having come over to England on a speculation, 
and not having reaped so great a harvest from English credulity, 
as they had anticipated, resolve to revenge themselves for their 
disappointment by invectives on this country, and every thing in 
it. We suspect that our author has availed himself of these re- 
spectable adventurers, for the purpose of advancing in their per- 
sons attacks so monstrous that he was ashamed to be guilty of 
them in his own. ‘These gentlemen indeed are no way scrupu- 
lous ; the Italian abuses our churches, quays, store-houses, even 
the river, its bridges, and finally, the squares— whilst the French- 
man, after triumphantly comparing the different “ Spectacles,” 
&c. in Paris, with the parallel objects of attention in London, 
concludes with saying to our author, 


«© Vous avez passé trente ans 4 Paris,—donnez-vous la peine dy 
voir tout ce que yous n’y connaissez pas encore, vous y trouverez 
plus d’objets dignes d’attention, que dans tout ce que vous avez ou 
et ce que vous n avez pas ou 4 Londres.” P. 209, 


We look with impatience for the new edition of the ‘ Con- 
ducteur de )’Etranger a Paris,” which will we hope disclose to us 
the names of these hitherto undiscovered multitude of Parisian 
curiosities ;and we hope M. Croquis will there prove the truth of 
his assertion, without giving himself the trouble of returning to 
London to see what he may have passed over unnoticed here. 
~ Our author frequently complaims, as well in his own person, as 
jn the persons of others, of the practice so universal in England, 
of demanding money for admission, at all our palaces, churches, 
and public buildings. ‘There are few people probably who have 
fot had occasion to execrate this custom, at one time or other of 
their lives ; yet 1t 1s more easily condemned than remedied, and 
most assuredly prevails in P'rance quite as much as in England. 
For althcugh the churches are open at many hours in the day, 
and you may enter and walk about freely, as in the cathedrals nm 
England, yet if by accident you find the doors shut, and are 
forced consequently to send for some ove to open them, a thing 
which frequently occurs; or if )ou apply to any one to shew you 
the church, im technical language, that is, to give you any informa- 
tion about it, a fee is expected and paid quite as regularly as on 
this side of the channel ; and in the palaces and public buildings, 
the practice of giving money to the porters cr servants, pievails 
just the same: as ; with us. A much better founded complaint is 
that 
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that which our author makes against the regulations observed at 
the British Museum, and which we fear are not peculiar to that 
institution. He enquired, he says, if there were any ma- 
nuscripts of Aristophanes in the collection, and on being an- 
swered in. the affirmative, he expressed a wish to examine one of 
them. ‘The answer of the librarian he gives in these words: 


‘¢ Je voudrais de tout mon cceur pouvoir yous satisfaire; mais 
pour avoir communication d’un livre imprimé ou manuscrit, il faut 
addresser une demande par écrit au bibliothécaire en chef, et se 
faire recommiander 4 Jui par un des administrateurs du Muséum; 
alors, si on n’y trouve pas d’inconvénient, le bibliothécaire vous 
communique le livre ou les livres que vous désirez consulter.’? 


We fully forgive the sarcasm of our author’s reply. 


«“ Le Muséum Britannique, pensé-je, ressemble beaucoup au 
trésor d’un avare, ou aux vers de Lelranc de Pompignan dont Vol- 
taire disait, 

‘“¢ Sacrés ils sont, car personne n’y touche.””— 


Toutes ces formalités doivent faire perdre l’envie de consulter un 
livre, avant qu’elles soient accomplies,”” 


When we reflect on the very different reception which an Eng- 
lish traveller in France would experience at the Bibliotheque 
Royale at Paris, and when we remember the readiness to assist 
enquiry, and the liberality in submitting every thiyg to the in- 
spection of a stranger, books, manuscripts, aud engravings alike, 
which is contained in that magnificent establishment, we cannot 
but blush for the contrast offered by the statement of our au- 
thor; and we must acknowledge that we know not how to ac- 
count for the difficulty of access to our public libraries, without 
drawing conclusions not very favourable either ta the liberality 
or the honesty of the national character. 

But with the exception of this single censure of the British 
Museum, what shall we say of his accusations against us? We 
have already quoted several of them, and must add to the list a 
strange complaint of the incivility of London tradesmen, and 
the whimsical solution afforded by a friend of the author’s, who 
tells him that he owes the rudeness and neglect of which he 
complains, to his having been so ignorant as to take off his hat 
as he entered the shop; an offence of which no Englishman wilt 
ever be guilty. “ La femme la plus jolie et sa plus élégante fat- 
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elle dans le comptoir.” And in another place the various ma- 
neeuvres practised by London shopkeepers to puff off their 
goods, are loudly condemned. Now as to the first charge, the 
difference in France is, that very often a shopkeeper will remain 
covered as well as yourself, and. will never think of taking off 
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his hat to you as you enter; a conduct which surely is not 
more polite in him than in his customers. And as for the 
tricks of English tradesmen, we think we could remind our 
author of acity, not im England, where one of the most neces- 
sary things which a stranger can learn, is how to make a good 
bargain; and where Englishmen, carrying with them the plain 
dealing habits of their own country, are ill prepared to find 
tradesmen, apparently of a respectable class, demanding for their 
commodities a price two or three times more than what they 
will at last be content to take, in the hope of imposing on those 
who are not acquainted with their stratagems. 

Three inconveniences, according to Sir Walter Raleigh, may 
befal the writer of contemporary history:—If he follow truth 
too near at the heels, she may chance strike out his teeth; if he 
follow her too far off, he may lose both her and himself; and 
he who endeavours to steer between both, “ 1 know not whether 
to call such a course, temper or baseness.” But amongst the 
various new inventions which the genius of modern times has 
discovered, we may rank a fourth mode of proceeding in his- 
tory, by which ail the three above-mentioned evils may happily 
be avoided; and this is, neither to follow truth too closely, or 
too distantly; but to go directly against her, and to pursue a 
triumphant course, like the daughter of ‘Tarquin, by trampling 
over her fallen majesty. For in addition to the other advan- 
tages of this system, there is a daring grandeur, an originality, in 
such an attempt, which must endear it to every enterprising 
mind; and as truth, according to Milton, is the strongest of all 
things, the victory over such an antagonist cannot but confer 
immortal glory on the cenqueror. And the well known love of 
fame which is the ruling passion of the French Nation, has ac- 
cordingly drawn forth from theuce many adventurous knights of 
all degrees, from imperial downwards, to strive for this high 
and rare honyur; nor can we deuy that the intrepidity of thes 
assailants has equalled every thing which the most sanguine ex- 
pectation could have imagined. Yet we fear that they have 
found their enemy too mighty for all their efforts to overcome. 
Truth will not be ridden down, and as such a contest admits of 
no mean between victory and destractidn, the recoil of these 
unsuccessful heroes has been attended with circumstances of 
most disgraceful ignominy and rout. Why then will our author 
now come forward, undeterred by the fate of his predecessors, 
to assail a power which twenty years of war and so matiy mil- 
lions of enemies have already assailed in vain. Why will he 
desperately assert, that our cleanlmess, the comforts of our 
living, the very conveniences of our streets, and the beauty of 
our parks, have al] been unjustly praised? why will he say, that 
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there is no middle class of society in London, that every one, 
except the great nobility, 1s at the beck of your money, that 
ladies attend boxing matches, and that the docks and ports of 
Antwerp are more worthy of admiration than those of London? 
Ignorance cannot be pleaded as a sufficient excuse for such a 
succession of offences: they proceed to judge them most favor- 
ably, from that habitual carelessness, that indisposition or inca- 
acity to investigate soberly, which has ruined so large a portion 
of French literature, and which, joined to that hatred of Eng- 
land which is so universal in France, will lead the French to 
assert and believe any thing injurious to this country, whether it 
be a libel on the cleanliness of our habits, or a tale about the 
losses of Lord Exmouth’s fleet, and the heroism of the Dey 
of Algiers. 

Of this inveterate propensity the work now before us teems 
with examples. ‘The more we quote, the more remains to be 

uoted: our fondness for travelling is represented as inconsistent 
with our high opinion of our own country; and even the Latin 
play acted by the Westminster Scholars is charged with a ten- 
dency to make the boys too fond of acting, and our pronuncia- 
tion of Latin is sneered at as barbarous. Nay, the old reproach 
of the “ Nation boutiquiere” is once more launched against us, 
and we are told that, “ la premicre pensée d’un Anglais, quand 
il s’éveille: sa deniére quand il s’ endort, son seul réve quand il 
sommeille, c’est un projet de speculation.” P, 114. 

« Semper ego auditor tautum, nunquamne reponam?” Are 
we to hear all these charges, brought forward with equal igno- 
rance and ill-will throughout the whole volume now before us, 
and content ourselves with taking our leave of it without reply? 
We will not assuredly imitate a conduct which we condemn, by in- 
dulging in loose accusations, the joint product of our wishes and 
our imagination; and indeed, when we reflect calmly, a train of 
thoughts suggest themselves to our minds, too solemn and too > 
deep to allow of irony or railing. ‘To pause and turn an im- 
partial eye upon the different condition of England and France 
at this present moment, must produce sensations of gratitude, 
of astonishment, and of curiosity :—of gratitude and astonish 
ment, from the contrast which such a comparison will offer :— 
of curiosity, to learn how the fates and characters of two na-~ 
tions so near to each other, and which for so many ages held a 
course so similar, should have become so far divided; like the 
fabled sources of the Nile, which from one mountain poured 
forth two mighty rivers, the one destined to enrich the plains of 
Egypt, and perpetually to cherish the happiness of man: the 
other wasted amidst unknown and horrible deserts, its waters 
only 
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only serving to waft the canoe of the savage, or to slake the 
thirst of the Jion and the panther. 

The histories of France and England bear a sufficient re- 
semblance to each other till about the close of the fifteenth 
century. ‘The States General of France did not certainly as- 
semble so frequently as the Parliaments of England, and could 
not therefure be so powerful; yet the constitutions of the two 
countries were probably but little different from each other, and 
at the peace of Estaples, in 1492, it was stipulated that the 
treaty should be ratified equally by the States General of both. 
The military character of the English was certainly superior to 
that of their rivals; and though modern French Historians are 
glad to impute all our successes to the ill conduct of their Gene- 
rals, and to oppose the victories of Joan of Arc, and Dunois, 
to those of Henry V. Bedford, and ‘Talbot ;—yet it is plain 
from the behaviour of Louis X1. and his two successors, in 
their imtercourse with England, and from the confession of 
Philip de Comines, that the French were extremely afraid of our 
prowess, and that the impression of our victories had been in 
no degree weakened by the disasters which our arms experienced 
during the reign of Henry VI. In literature, although France 
had produced no Poet equal to Chaucer, yet in History she ex- 
celled us, and in the Divinity and Philosophy of the day was at 
least our equal. ‘The reputation of the University of Paris was 
so great in these last sciences, that even the Italians flocked in 
crowds to pursue their studies within its precincts, and Tira- 
boschi allows that none were accounted good theologians, who 
had not procured their degrees at Paris: and the colleges of 
Navarre and of the Sorbonne prove that charitable founders had 
not been wanting, any more than in England, to provide for the 
interests of religion and learning. But commerce did not 
flourish with the French so much as in England, where it had 
already received great encouragement from the legislature, and 
had raised the corporations of several great towns to considerable 
importance ; and the invasions of the English, added to the oc- 
casional squabbling with other Powers, and the existence of so 
many independent sovereignties in the heart of the kmgdom, 
were more fatal obstacles to national improvement than our civil 
wars, inasmuch as one or other of them was continually operat- 
ing, whilst the English enjoyed long intervals of breathing 
time. However in the reign of Charles VIII., as in the 
contemporary reign of Henry VII. an opportunity was af- 
forded to France to begin on fair terms the 1ace of progressive 
amendment. Civil wars had ceased in both countries; the 
claims of the two roses were united in Henry; and Charles by 
the acquisition of Bretagne, was become the Sovereign of united 
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Fiance. And here the contrast begins; from the accession of 
the Tudors, England retired, if we may so speak, from the 
general politics of Europe, to attend almost exclusively, to her 
domestic eeconomy: her arms were rarely employed, and their 
fame was so gone by, that Machiavel in his Ritratti di Francia, 
confidently pronounces that France had nothing more to fear 
from them. The interference of Henry VIII. in the wars of 
Charles and Francis, even the resistance of Elizabeth to the 
power of Spain, hardly form exceptions to this statement: for 
the internal tranquillity of the country was in neither case dis- 
turbed, and the affairs of the war did not supersede, or nearly 
equal, the attention paid throughout all that period to religion, 
commerce, and other matters of a domestic nature. Nor was 
it till after the Revolution of 1688, that England, having gone 
through all the struggles necessary to perfect her Constitution 
both civil and ecclesiastical, and having perfected, in the course 
of those events, a national character, which though partly 
tarnished in the years that followed the Restoration, still pre- 
served much of its vigour, and the remembrance of which might 
serve as a model for imitation in after years,—-that England once 
more came forth to become the arbitress of Europe. Like 
Achilles, when roused after his long retirement, her voice was 
heard amidst the battle, and she presented herself, clad in her 
celestial panoply, to overwhelm and confound her enemies :— 
The power of France, which had triumphed during her absence, 
was by her energies presently restrained, and after some struggle 
dashed to the ground; and her name blazed forth, with all the 
glories of her arms, her arts, and her wealth, on the eyes of 
the astonished world:—From that time, she has maintained het 
commanding situation amongst the powers of Europe ; and in 
our days, has by exertions hitherto unparalleled, and by a cor- 
responding spirit of internal improvement, raised herself to an 
elevation beyond that of Babylon or of Rome, an elevation 
which, we devoutly hope, she may long retain, but which she 
will inevitably lose if ever she forgets the hand to whom she 
owes it. 

The reader who has studied the history of his country will 
easily supply the omissions of this sketch; we have not time 
to dwell on it more minutely, and for the same reason we 
have been obliged to take no notice of some objections, 
which, as we are aware, may be urged against it, but which we 
should not despair of obviating. It remains that we attempt to 
draw a similar picture of the fortunes and revolutions of France. 
At the very time when the discovery of the new world was on 
the point of beimg made, and when England, as we have already 
seeu, began to devote her whole attention to pacific pursuits, 
France madly plunged int6 the gulf of the Italian wars, ‘The 
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defeats and disgraces which she there suffered, the triumphs of 
the Great Captain, and the ruin of her army at Pavia, these 
were only temporary disasters ; but the evil of involving her at 
such a time in such a contest, vo victories, no conquests, could 
possibly compensate. For three whole reigns the strength and 
resources of the nation were wasted in wars of ambition; a fatal 
military spirit was engendered in the nobility; the sovereigns, 
fully employed in combating the Spaniards, Imperialists, and 
Italians, had no leisure to bestow upon the unostentatious duties 
of a good king; the liberty of the people is always hazarded 
by long continued warfare; and commerce, religion, literature, 
and sound morals, had none to watch over their interests, or to 
listen to their still voice amidst the shouts of arms. It was the 
erisis of modern Europe; great and wonderful changes were 
abroad, and France instead of preparing to avail herself of their 
influence, was employed heart and soul elsewhere: the Re- 
formation therefore, and the discovery of America found 
her in no state to receive them; the shock which if pro- 
perly taken might have renovated her whole frame, by 
affecting her only partially produced nothing but paralysis 
and distortion. Whilst Luther was preaching in Germany, 
Francis I. was allying himself with the Turk; and this circum. 
stance, considering the feelings with which Mahomedanism was 
then regarded throughout Christendom, was of evil omen for the 
religious disposition “of the French government. Francis cared 
little for the Reformation, and knew nothing of its merits; as 
he boasted to be the patron of literature, he invited Melancthon 
to his court, but as he did not like the trouble of changing the 
national religion, he thought proper to burn the heretics who 
affronted it. Repelled by the sovereign, the truth notwith- 
standing spread itself amongst the people: and in John Calvin, 
France may boast of having produced one of the most zealous 
at least of alf the reformers. But Protestanism, and still more 
perhaps, if we may say it withvut offence, Calvinism, when in- 
troduced in opposition to the ruling powers, and to the gorgeous. 
splendour of the Catholics, w ould naturally assume a character 
of rigidity and sternness, something of the spirit of the Puritans, 
Covenanters, and Methodists ;—a burning and a hery zeal, a 
fierce devotion, a scorn of the world, and a temper w hich shana 
courted martyrdom. Woe then to a nation, where piety assumes 
so discouraging a garb:—the vulgar, little able to distinguish 
between the wheat and the chaff; ‘hating that strictness. of life 
which condemns their own profligacy, “dreading the tlerceness 
and ridiculing the gloom of the new sectaries, immediately be- 
come their persecutors, amd with a natural perverseness uphold 
the foulest principles, and practice the worst vices, by ways of 
showing their antipathy to their opponents. Hence the people 
of 
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ef France leaguing with the sovereign, and the great military chiefs, 
proved in the horrible struggle that ensued, too strong for the re 
formed party; and the issue of the religious wars was the triumph- 
ant and final establishment of the corruptions of popery. And here 
how much of this tremendous evil and it consequences may not 
be attributed to the apostacy of Henry LV. who by relinquishmg 
his faith so lightly, not only gave the victory to the Catholics, 
but lent all the splendour of his name and popularity to gild over 
laxity of principle, and to make the people believe that treason 
to God is not inconsistent with the duties of a man or.a king. 
From this time the ruin of the national character was sure. A 
profligate military spirit prevailed about the court; the Huge- 
nots, whose austerity alone might have had power to stem the 
torrent, were humbled and impotent; the ravages of the civil 
wars had weakened all parties ; and none were inclined to take 
up arms again for the sake of establishing a free government. 
The liberties of the people thus lost, the Court from henceforth 
gave the tone, and the Court was full of its schemes for reduc- 
ing the power of the House of Austria, and had little attention 
to bestow on other subjects. The wars which followed, in 
which France was engaged in alliance with Gustavus Adolphus, 
served to nourish a military spirit; the example of Henry IV, 
and the triumph of a party resembling the English cavaliers 
after the Restoration, ensured the growth of licentiousness. Some 
few great spirits of the better class of honest Catholics still 
remained, and in this class we shall find the most honourable 
names of French history; amongst others their admirable histo- 
rian, Mezeray. But the war of the Fronde, and the quarrels of 
such men as Retz and Mazarin, completed the ruin of French 
morality, and by almost throwing a ridicule upon civil war in- 
clined men to submit glad}y to the despotism of Louis XIV, 
The remainder of this s%etch may be soon dispatched; the 
slavery of all ranks of people, the pre-eminent influence of the 
court. Literature fomed by patronage, poetry, history, nay 
even religion itself,.lowering the dignity of their language to the 
false soothing of flattery, and the affected delicacy-of drawing- 
rooms, and military glory censidered as all in all—such is the 
picture of the reign of Louis XIV. whilst with a common in- 
consistency, the same prince whe contracted the deep guilt 
of the twice repeated ravage of the Palatinate:—the vain op- 
pressor of his own subjects, the unprincipled invader of other 
nations, pretended to glew with zeal for the interests of his 
church, and by the revocation of the edict of Nantes did all 
that in him lay to injure the welfare, both temporal and spiritual, 
of France. The bigotry and sternness of his last years, made 
way for the regency of Philip of Orleans; when the old abomi- 
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nations of the Roman Emperors were revived in a court ‘préa 
tending to the name of Christian. The growth of the Encyelo- 
pedists, the disgraces of Louis the XVth’s reign, and the utter 
depravity of his amours, are subjects which are well known, and 
which, as being supposed the ultimate causes of the revolution, 
have been often fully discussed. Our purpose has rather been, 


to trace that revolution far higher, and to show how the tendency. 


of every civil war, and of the whole policy of the government 
for the last three centuries, has been to lower the national cha- 


racter, and to cut off every chance of its amendment. Well has 
it been said, that, 


* till the sons the fathers’ fault repent, 
The old error brings its direful punishment ;” 


and he who had compared the history of France with that of 

ingland, would have augured no good even from the beginnings 
of the French revolutions since the very principles of all 
sound reform, and the wisdom that should conduct it aright 
were there utterly wanting. Meantime the existing population 
of France is tainted to the very core; and where shall that 
supply of hellebore be found, which may overcome the inveterate 
madness of three centuries? 

The observations which such a people make upon England, 
cannot then but be utterly extravagant. ‘They have no notion of 
the wonderful frame of our society, they have no conception of 
the principles by which the better part of that society is actuated. 
The abolition of the Slave Trade, judging of us by themselves, 
they ascribe to policy; our missions and religious institutions for 
the instruction of the unenlightened heathen, they would probably, 
if they ever thought about it, refer to a similar motive. We 
have no particular ground of complaint therefore against the 
author of the present volume; he writes*merely as a French- 
man, and the censure which we bave so often directed against 
his hook, must fall rather on his countrymen in general, than 
on him as an individual. ‘To feel any thing hike respect for the 
religion, morals, or literature of France, 1s certainly with us 
impossible: the most charitable, if not the truest, way of ac- 
counting for ‘the fact of their low condition, is to refer it to a 
chain of unfortunate circumstances, which have co-operated to 
bring about one unfortunate end. As we have stated the ques- 
tion, any other nation, placed in similar situations, might perhaps 
have suffered effects equally fatal. Whether this supposition be 
not mere complimentary to France than the truth can warrant, 
we will not here attempt to determine. 
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Arr.V. TheV. eracity of the Evangelists demonstrated, by a 
Comparative View of their Histories. By the Rev. Robert 
Nares, A.M. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 308 pp. 8s. Rivingtons, 
1616. 


THE chief object which the author of this little book seems to 
have proposed to himself 1s, to prove that the Evangelists have 
told the truth, from the simple circumstance that, if they had 
set themselves to invent a character, and to frame speeches and 
actions suitable for that character, they would necessarily have 
been led by their prejudices, as Jews, to invent something very 
different from what we actually find in their writings. They have, 
however, agreed in drawing, and in ascribing to our Saviour, a 
character, which, it may be confidently asserted, neither one 
nor all of them could have made up, from the fictions of their 
imaginations ; they have, moreover, all taught things in the name 
of Christ, which of themselves, they never could have taught ; 
they have all published, as his, discourses which themselves never 
could have composed; they have all recorded prophecies, the 
fulfilment of which they could not, by any human means, have 
anticipated; wherefore it is justly inferred by Mr. Nares, that 
the authors of the Gospels are historians, and not novellists ; 
that they record what they saw and heard, and not what their 
fancies created. 

But not only have the Evangelists described a character which 
they were incapable of inventing; but, what is very remarkable, 
considering the interest which they must have felt, both im the 
original, and in the copy, they have nowhere permitted their 
imaginations to interfere with the accuracy of their delineations, 
or mixed the simallest degree of personal feeling or responsibility 
with their details of the facts and incidents which make up the 
history of our Lord. ‘They appear not even to have been con- 
scious that they were describing a character, or that their own 
reputation was at all concerned, either in the subject or in the 
manner of their narratives. ‘They eater into no explanations ; 
they make no apologies, and seem never to have anticipated an 
objection. They have avoided every thing which could lead the 
world to suspect that they were the adherents of the person 
whose life they write; they never plead his cause; they never 
defend his actions,.or condemn those of his enemies; they 
merely tell what he did, and said on certain occasions, leaving 
it entirely. to their readers to form an estimate of his character 
from the facts which they relate. It is not so with any other 
biographer. We can instantly see that Xenophon was the friend 
of Socrates, and moreover that he wished to vindicate his cha- 
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racter. We can instantly see that Dr. Johnson disliked the po- 
litical principles of Milton; while it is equally obvious that the 
unfortunate Savage had a powerful hold upon his heart. Every 
other writer in short, introduces himself, less or more, into his 
works; shews what he would have done, by which he approves; 
exhibits the bias of his mind by the ardour of his sympathies ; 
and frequently, even in spite of his firmest resolutions, destroys 
his claim to impartiality, by breathing the spirit of a partizan. 
The position maintained in the first chapter of this Essay, and 
to which we have already alluded, is that “ the character of Jesus 
Christ could not have been invented ;” assuming for the ground 
upon which it rests, the well-known fact ¢ that the ideas or prin- 
ciples upon which that character is formed, did not then exist 
in the world.’ As applied to the case under consideration, this 
argument, we grant, is completely unanswerable, and every one 
who is at all acquainted with the moral sentiments of the Jews 
and Romans, who at that time inhabited Judea, will readily ad- 
mit thatthe character which our Saviour actually exhibited, was 
the very last that an author, and particularly an illiterate author 
would have imagined to himself, as that of a great man. Still 
we cannot help remarking that, as comected with the general 
principle in logic, it would by no means shut the mouth of a 
sceptic, to urge with him that a character could not be invented, 
merely because the ideas or notions upon which it was formed, 
were not commonly received in the world. The unbeliever 
would be apt to retort that a character was only so much the 
more likely to be invented, that it could not be copied from ob- 
servation, and that the mere circumstance of the ideas not being 
common, (fer it cannot be strictly affirmed that those of humility, 
meckness, and benevolence, did not exist) would be the princi- 
pal reason why they should be wrought up into the description 
of a bemg meant to be different froma all others. ‘Fhe creations 
of Shakespeare for example, have no prototype in nature; Ca- 
liban aud Titania, even Prospero, have nothing in them which 
their author could have derived from intercourse with mankind ; 
the ideas and principles upon which they are formed, do not 
exist in this world; and yet none will be found to deny that they 
are complete, and highly finished characters; their faculties 
neither incompatible nor incongruous, and all their aetions suited 
to their imaginary conditions. “We repeat, however, our decided 
conviction, that if the disciples who wrote the life of their 
Master, had bethought themselves uf invention, and had, at the 
same time, been capable of drawing a character to impose upon 
the world, the character w hich is actually delineated in their writ- 
ings 1s the very one which was least likely to present itself to 
their minds. Jt is impossible to Ulustrate this statement more 
sauisfactorily, 
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satisfactorily, chan by giving the following quotation from our 
author : 

«« Humility, meekness, forgiveness of injuries, universal bene- 
yolence were not, at that time, any where esteemed virtues or ex- 
alted features of character. No man who ever lived in any country 
of the world, would have proposed patience under insults, as a part 
of an illustrious character; or would have thought of uniting mild 
forbearance with powers superior to human nature, and an ori- 
gin derived from heaven. Dignity of character indeed we see in 
the evangelical picture of our Saviour, the simplest, yet sublimest 
dignity ; but it is a dignity totally unmixed with pride; conse- 
quently it was a species of dignity never before seen on earth. It 
was a species of dignity which could not possibly have been con- 
ceived, since it arose from circumstances in which a mere man 
could not possibly have stood, from an inherent and intrinsic ele- 
vation, depending neither upon the accidents of life, nor the opi- 
nions of men; but upon something extraneous even to human 
nature itself. Such a character could not, I say, have been ima- 
gined, for the circumstances which produced it were wholly incon- 
ceivable. The people of Israel, though they expected their 
Messiah at that time, expected only a mortal, a descendant of 
David; or if some among them, from those various prophecies, which 
certainly intimate a higher character, had expected ‘ God Incar- 
nate,’ how was the imagination of man to form such an union for 
itself? Few persons, | will venture to deny that if they Aad ima- 
‘gined such a personage, they would have figured to themselves a 
very different being, from the mild and humble Jesus; born in a 
low situation of life, though of the predicted royal origin; living 
obscurely for the greater part of his time; and even in the period 
of his public celebrity, without a regular home, or any ostensible 
means of daily support. ‘The Jews, more especially, could not have 
had such a conception ; since it is demonstrable that their ideas run 
wholly upon power, and splendour, and conquest; deliverance from 
the Roman yoke; and indeed no less than universal dominion over 
other nations. A Messjah, formed by Jewish imaginations, would 
undoubtedly have been a mighty general, a conqueror, and a king. 
One whose arms, if not sufficiently potent by human strength, 
would have been seconded by miraculous agency. Their ideas 
would infalliably have run upon the sword of God and of Gideon, 
or the irresistible progress of Joshua ; except that they would have 
extended his victories upon a more magnificent scale, and made the 
whole world their theatre, instead of the confined and inconside- 
rable territory of Canaan. ‘The indications of this disposition may 
be traced even in the chosen twelve ; but most remarkably when, 
after his resurrection, they presumed to ask him, ‘ Lord, wilt thou 
at this time, restore again the kingdom to Israel.’” P. 8. 


In the second and third chapters, wherein the author brings 
under review the character of the Evangelists as historians, 
& ) and 
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and the peculiarity of their style, there are severad vood remarks 
which, although not new, bear with considerable force on the 
main argument. Their principal object is to prove that of 
every thing which the Evangelists record, they were, if we except 
St. Luke, eye-witnesses, and, in many cases, actually partici- 
pants. They did not, like other historians, collect their materials 
from various sources, and upon different authorities: on the 
contrary, they wrote from personal knowledge, and apparently 
without any reference to what had been written by others. On 
this account the testimony of the Evangelists carries with it a 
species of evidence of the most convincing nature, for each is a 
separate witness of every thing that is told concerning Christ ; and 
the support which they derive from each other arises from a co- 
incidence too close to leave room for doubt that they are not 
speaking of the same person, while it is not sufficiently ciose to 
excite suspicion of compact or collusion. Mr. Nares very pro- 
perly rejects the opinion entertained by one set of divines, that 
the Evangelists copied from one another, a supposition which 
necessarily reduces the testimony of the whole four to that of the 
individual Evangelist, who wrote the first Gospel: and he seems 
as little inclined to embrace the hypothesis of the learned and 
ingenious Dr. Marsh, who maintains that there must have been 
a common document, or previous Gospel, from which those, 
which have come down to us, were copied by their respective 
authors. It is indeed well observed in the Archdeacon’s tract 
now before us, that the utter improbability of a prior document, 
never named, nor ever suspected to exist by the earliest Chris- 
tians; a document entirely anonymous, yet of such authority as 
to be respected ; and in part transcribed by all the Evangelists, 
is too stubborn an obstacle for any ingenuity to soften, or any 
powers of reasoning to subdue. He joims m opimion with the 
late able Bishop of London, that the words and actions of our 
Lord were the only common document; and that the singular 
care taken to remember them with minute accuracy, under cir- 
cumstances perfectly peculiar, was the principal cause of such 
coincidences in the Gospels as are unknown in other narratives. 
The accounts, he farther remarks, are never inconsistent with 
each other; but some words or some circumstances are men- 
tioned by one, which another has passed over; a reason or ex- 
planation i is given by one, which others have omitted; and, 
general, the ‘variations are so trifling, that even the same si 
son telling the same things, with the strictest desire to be accu- 
rate, would almost inevitably fall into, in repeating his own 
narrative at different times. 

As to the style of the Evangelists, Mr. Nares particularly 


points out their characteristic simplicity, with the total absence 
of 
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of all remark or suggestion on their part, calculated to influence 
the mind of the reader. Not an exclamation of surprise or ad- 
miration escapes from one of them, even when they are relating 
the most astonishing facts. When our Lord stilled the storm at 
sea, they were in the ship and witnessed the miraculous interpo- 
sition of his power, yet not one of them gives utterance to the 
emotions which must have been excited in their minds on that 
occasion; but it is simply observed by them that the mariners 
exclaimed, ‘* What manner of man is this, that even the winds and 
the sea obey him.” Nor is it possible to account for this ap- 
parent apathy by imagining that the Evangelists were not con- 
scious they were telling things of an extraordinary nature. They 
must have been aware that they were recording miraculous oc- 
currences, for they were, at least, men of conimon sense, and 
could not fail to know when the established laws of the material 
world were violated or suspended ; but it never seems to have 
struck them that any person would doubt what they said and 
consequently they never have recourse to vehement asseverations 
or to loud professions of veracity. 

On the literary qualification of the Evangelists, and the clas- 
sical or rhetorical properties of their writings; our author pur- 
posely abstains from entering into much detail. He contents 
himself with observing that, almost all the phrases and ex. 
pressions which have been objected to, as not being pure Greek, 
are found in writers of considerable reputation, and moreover 
that the language of the New ‘Testament bears a striking simila- 
rity to the Greek of the Septuagint translation of the Jewish 
scriptures. We cannot however attach so much importance as 
Mr. Nares attaches to the circumstance that Kvgi@-, which is 
used by the Seventy to translate the Hebrew word signifying 
Jehovah, is applied in the Gospels to our Saviour; for Kigi@ 
among the Greeks, like ord among ourselves, was, as every body 
knows, frequently given as a ttle of rank or office, and was even 
employed asa term of civility. ‘Thus we find that, on the morn- 
ing of the resurrection, one of the women who were early at the 
sepulchre, seeiug our Lord indistinctly by reason of the darkness, 
and mistaking him for the gardener addressed him Kuge, which, 
in the common version,.is rendered “ Sir.’ There is more 
weight we think, in the following observation on the term 
Acy@- as employed in the introduction to St. Luke’s Gospel. 
“ It has long appeared to me,” says Mr, N. “ that St. John is 
not, as is commonly thought, the only Evangelist who speaks of 
the Logis, or Word, asa person.” St. Luke surely personifies 
him quite as much when he says, that the facts which he col- 
lected were related to him by those “ who from the beginning 
Were eye-witnesses aud ministers, or attendant, of the Word”= 
that 
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that is of the Logos—for how could they behold or attend upor 
that which was not visible, or had no personal existence? Ob- 
serve particularly that the word in the original (‘umnpérns) de- 
notes a personal attendant, even more properly than the word 
ministers employed by the translators. The expression ‘‘ minis- 
ters of the word” conveys, to the English reader at least, the 
idea of ministers of the Gospel; but eye-witnesses, and atten- 
dants upon, or servants of, the word, cannot fail to imply that 
the WORD was a person, capable of being seen, and of receiv. 
ing attendance. In any language, eye-witnesses of a thing not 
visible must be a very harsh and unintelligible expression. When 
St. John also says, “ the Word was ‘made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory,” he comes very near indeed 
to St. Luke’s “ eye-witnesses of the Word.” We are well aware 
that this idea is not new. (see Wolfii Cure Philol. in Luc. 1. 2.) 
How indeed should it be new, being so very obvious upon the 
inspection of the Greek text, it is more extraordinary that it 
should have been overlooked than remarked ; but, in this coun- 
try, it bas been little noticed. 

Having followed the sacred historians in their account of 
John the Baptist, and of the birth and infancy of Christ, Mr. 
Nares enters upon their narrative as it respects the public minis. 
try of our Saviour, his daptism at Jordan and his temptation in 
the wilderness. No small share of difficulty attends every me- 
thod which has been devised for explaining the nature of the. 
fast to which our Lord submitted before he began his public 
labour, aud, more particularly, those singular machinations of 
the devil which were directed against him, during that season of 
abstinence. Our author takes up the narrative in its literal 
meaning, after having addressed this very sensible query to his 
reader, “© of a transaction wholly preternatural what can we 
say by way of explanatiun®’ We are at a loss, however, to 
form clear notions of the doctrine which he states, as an infe- 
rence from this mysterious event in our Lord’s history, namely, 
that he was then in a state of trial. “ We see also,” he subjoins, 
fer we give bis own words, “ that the trial was difficult, that 
the angels of heaven were attentive to it, and delighted with the 
successful i issue of it.” Though Christ “ was tempted even as 
we are,” yet there was no room for doubt as to the issue of 
the temptation; for considering that our Saviour knew -very well 
the devil could not perform any one of all the promises he made 
to him, there could be little inducement to come into his terms; 
and besides, as it was only to the human nature of Christ that 
the tempter could address his bribes, the proposal to throw 
himself down from the pinnacle of the temple was not likely to 
qwaake any other impression upon his feelings than that-of _— 

and 
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apd aversion. We agree with our pious anthor in thinking that, 
with regard to the mysteriotss mode in which the divine nature in: 
Christ was united with the human, as it is not any where 
revealed, so would it be vain to conjecture; but we hesitate in 
assenting to the conclusion which follows: “ that as man he was 
truly man, and /iable to fail through human infirmity.” Ttemay 
be suspected from an allusion to the Paradise Regained of 
Milton, that Mr. N. has allowed his imagination to be seduced by 
the represeutation of the part relative to the state of our Saviour’s 
mind, during the forty days which he passed im the desert; and 
that he has thus permitted himself to view, as liable to failure, 
a plan formed by infinite Wisdom, from the foundation of thé 
world, of which the fulfilment had been promised to every suc- 
cessive generation of human beings, which was finally entrusted 
to him who is the express image of the divine Majesty. Wé 
cannot allow ourselves to believe that the salvation of the word 
depended upon any thing contingent, or that the infirmities of our 
nature so far prevailed in the Son of God as to render doubtful 
for one moment the accomplishment of his benevoleut plan for 
the restoration of mankind. | 

The Miracles of our Lord form the subject of the teath chap- 
ter; his Parables are considered in the eleventh; his Discourses 
in the twelfth; then follow his Prophecies, his Revresentations 
of Himself, and his Appearance after his Resurrection. Ithas been 
frequently observed, and Mr. Nares repeats the observation, that 
all the wonderful works which our Saviour performed, proceeded 
from the most benevolent tention; and that he never displayed an 
act of power whieh was not at the same time an act of gocdness, 
His miracles were calculated too, not only to relieve the present 
sufferings of those who laboured under disease, but forthe still more 
merciful purpose ofpreparing their minds for the reception of divine 
truth, and for the enjoyment of eternal life hereafter. The case 
of the barren fig tree, however, seems to our author to carry with 
it some resemblance of severity ; but recollecting that a tree is at 
best nothing more than an inanimate being, the difficulty is in- 
stantly got rid of, and the miracle is found to have had a strictly 
moral tendency. 


« When the barren tree,’’ says he, “ withered at his word, there 
was given at once an implied lesson against unproductive uselesse 
ness ; and probably an intimation, necessary to his disciples at the 
moment, of the power which he could exert, were he so disposed. 
The life of a barren fig tree could not surely stand in competition 
with such objects.” —* Some futile difficulties,” he adds in a note 
“ have been raised about its being said to be not yet the time of 
figs. His command might easily have anticipated the time, Had he 
not chosen rather to give a lesson to his apostlessthan to work a mi- 
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racle for his own relief, which was a step very contrary to his prac. 


tice. 23 ; Ny 

The expulsion of the cattle-dealers and sidneystawdlee frit 
the courts of the temple, has hkewise appeared to“our learned 
author to require a few words of explanation.“ ‘The overturning 
of the tables, and the chiding with which it was accompanied, ma- 
nifests, Mr. Nares thinks, more severity than usually belonged to 
the character of Jesus ; but it is well accounted for by his bring- 
ing to the TER ESE of the reader that it was to vindicate the 
honor of God’s house that he so exerted himself,and that, agree. 
ably to this notion, an ancient prophet had said of him, “the 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” We do not think he is 
quite so successful in the matter of the devils entering into.the 
swine. He imagines that the miracle operated collaterally as: 
punishment to the possessors of those forbidden animals ; but he 
should have adverted to the obvious fact, that the removing 
from the demoniacs into the swine, originated entirely with 
the devils themselves, and Mr. Nares hime j is decidedly of 
opinion that the “ devils must have hoped to remain im the 
swine.” On this account it is perfectly clear that our Saviour 
wrought the miracle for mercy and not for punishment. 

The rematks on the Parables are all very judicious and edify- 
ing, and shevt in a striking manner the attention with which Mr. 
Nares has studied the style and spirit of our Saviour’s mode. of 
teaching. He justly observes, that all of them are distinguished 
by a degree of allegorical contrivance, invention, and. various 
know ledge, not at all within the reach of such men as St. Mat- 
thew and his brother Evangelists; and. that many of them denote 
a knowledge which at the time of writing they could not possibly 
have possessed, except by inspiration, 

We cannot pass over in silence the observationsof Mr. Nares on 
our Lord’s Discourses, as they are highly deserving of the reader's 
attention. We shall select the first part of the chapter upon this 

subject, as it contains much that to the young and enquiring mind 
must be highly satisfactory. 


“ Besides the parables of Christ, there are also many of his 
other discourses related in. the Gospels, which lead us to very 
similar conclusions. ‘They well deserve a separate consideration. 
If these divine discourses at all resembled any that ever were 
delivered by man, there might be some.pretence. for consi- 
dering them as the invention of men; but since. they haye a 
style and character entirely peculiar to themselves, suited to the 
mysterious nature of Christ, and to no other, I cannot, but regard 77 
it as infallibly certain, that they were actually delivered by him, [ 
and are faithfully reported-by his Evangelists. ; 

_‘t These discourses, very various in length, amount to no w a 
thas | 
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than fifty; after excluding all those which consist @f parables. . I. 
must therefore, as in that case, confine my observations to a few of 
the most, remarkable. , Let us begin .with that which» first oc- 




























d curs,,.his, discourse,.with the woman of Samaria, at., Jacob’; 
2 well, ..We see here at once the characteristic, style of our. 
“ Lord’s discourses. Taking occasion from the water of the well, 
a of which they were speaking, he begins a figurative allusion 
03 to the gifts of the Holy Spirit*, which he was to bestow 
7 on those who should believe. This, however, was no new figure, 
if invented by himself, but the accustomed language uf the ancient. 
bn prophets. Isaiah, in particular, exclaims +, “ Ho, every one that 
1@ thirsteth come ye to the waters{.”” The same figure was resumed 
is by Jesus himself at the feast of tabernacles, when he afterwards 
ne attended, it. For St. John tells us that, ‘ in the last day, that 
a great day of the feast§, Jesus stood, and cried, * If any man 
he thirst, let him come to me and drink. He that believeth on me, 
ng as the Scripture hath said ||, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
th living water 1:’ and here the Evangelist explicitly interprets the 
of allusion, adding, ¢ but this he spake of the Spirit, which they that 
he believe on him should receive **.’ Exactly in this style then, Jesus 
sid said to the woman of Samaria, ‘ Whosoever drinketh of this water. 
shall thirst again: but whosoever shall drink of the water that I 
é shall give him, shall never thirst: but the water that I shall give 
;. him shall be in him a well of water, springing up into everlasting 
iy life ++.’ | 
of * St. John alone records both these accounts: evidently be- 
ed cause, as in other instances, he was desirous to supply the omissions 
US of the former Evangelists, in matters, which he justly considered 
at- as important. In the remainder of the discourse, there are many 
ote things which could only have come from the authoritative teaching 
bly [= of Jesus. ‘ God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
> ship him in spirit and in truth{{.’ Could St. John have presumed 
on | | to say what God is?—he who also recorded the true declaration of 
er’s | | Christ, that ‘no man knoweth the Faiher but the Son 2” _ Cer- 
hig |) ‘aluly not. It must have been the declaration of the Son himselt, 


With equal authority does Jesus inform the woman, first, that ‘ Sal. 
vation is of the Jews §§,’ and yet that the hour was coming, when 
Jerusalem itself should no longer be the appropriated place for the 






































his worship of the Father |||]. ‘This intimation belongs indeed to the 
rery prophetic declarations of the Lord, of which I mean separately to. 
jon. treat, But here it cannot be omitted. ‘The worship at Jerusalem 
vere was not yet abolished, when St. John wrote this account. How 
nsi- ~ , 

5 * ‘© * John iv. 10. + Is. Wwe.” 

i «+ See also Is, xliv. 3. sii. 3, &c.”” 

rar 





“§ On which the bringing in of water was an accustomed, 
though not enjoined, ceremony.” 
“Is, lviii. 7. @ John vii. 37. | ** Ibid. 39. 
tt Ibid. 13, 14. $4 John v. 24. (bid. 22, |}! Ibid, v. 21.” 
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could he then, except by inspiration, knew that it would. so soon 
Happen ?+ But'men inspired are not,éxactly those whom we should 
suspect of writing fictitious narratives. Inspired or not, however, 
he’ cotld'not fail tobe right, if he faithfully recorded, the. words of 
his ‘divine Master : and this, IT contend, he certainly did, 4 in the 
present, and all other instances. 

¢ T pass on'to’the sermon on the mount, the: most remarkable, 
in some respects, of all our Lerd’s discourses. _ This admirable 
collection of divine precepts, always original, often sublime, what 
Christian does not know and revere? If we say that no man ever 
lived, who could have framed or invented this discourse, we shall 
speak not only what must be felt by every considerate reader, but 
what may admit almost of positive proof. Most assuredly, no 
precepts or system of morality existed, in the time of the Apostles, 
from which these doctrines could have been extracted, or by which 
they could have been suggested. That which would have ap- 
proached the nearest to them might have been found in the ancient 
Scriptures. But even thence they could not have been drawn by 
any conscientious Jews, since, though they agree in fundamental 

ints, there are many instances in which the ancient law is either 
improved or superseded by them. Thus, in the following passages. 
* Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, thou shalt not 
commit adultery—but I say unto you *’ &c. * It hath been said, 
whosoever shall put away his wife shall give her a bill of divorce. 
ment, but I say unto yout,’ &c. ‘ It hath been said, thou shalt 
not for sweet? thyself, but I say unto you, swear not at all}. > It hath 
been said an eye for an eye and a tooth fora tooth; but I say unto 
you, that ye resist notevil §.’ * It hath been said, thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy, but I say unto you love your 
enemies ||.’ In all these cases, already referred to for another pur. 
Posey there is clearly an addition or improvement made, by autho- 
rity, to the commands of the first covenant. 

“Whatever the E vangelists might have learned of the sublime 
morality of the ancient Scriptures, these things they, could. not 
have ‘learned, for they are not there: and the greater was theit 
veneration for those ingpired books, the less would ‘they have ven- 
tured thus to ‘deviate from them. It was impossible that they 
should; since to improve upon them was beyond the powers of 
maar and. to contradict them no pious person could have dared, 
who had not the authority of God, to deliver a more perfect law. 
if God permitted some things to the Jews, on account of the hard- 
hess of their hear ts, who could presume that he would‘ ever Gease to 
permit them: Who could foresee that he would at length abro- 
gate bis own indulgence, in contemplation of a’ purer system? It 
required the authority, as well tis the wisdom of-the divine Jesus, 
*to do this; nor could it have entered into the mind of oe Oy inferior 
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person, born ih’ Judea, and educated under the law. of Moses, 
These parts of thé sermon, therefore, speak decisively their, own: 
origin. . 

“ But to be more particular. This divine discourse is noticed by, 
two only of the Evangelists,’ St; Matthew and St. Luke *.. The: 
reports of these are very different in extent. That of St. Mat-. 
thew occupies three entire chapters; it gives the. sermon in full 
detail, and probably coutains the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
what our Lord delivered. St. Luke only touches upon some prin- 
cipal heads, but in the same order; and so as to give, most ¢vi+ 
dently, fragments of the same discourse. It seems as if one had 
been an actual hearer of the whole, which, from the manner and 
circumstances, of its delivery, had sunk so deep into his mind, that 
every word of it was retained ; while the other had only caught up 
separate parts, as reported to him by one or more of the persons 
present, but had no means of preserving or obtaining the connec- 
tion of the whole. Now this is precisely what would arise, in the 
most natural manner, from the circumstances of these two Evan- 

elists. St. Matt/iew being a constant attendant and follower of 
Veda from the time of his calling to be an Apostle, which was 
only a very short time before the delivery of his sermon ; St. Luke, 
only a disciple, and though generally a companion of the Apostles, 
after his conversion, probably not so early attached as to have been 
present on this occasion. St. Matthew, recently ealled,, would 
naturally listen with the more eager attention to the first extended 
discourse of his Master. St. Luke who collected it long after.the 
time, would obtain only broken parts, deprived of some of their 


energy, and much of their original connection.” P. 192. 


It cannot be supposed that in passing our judgment upow any 
publication of Mr. Nares, even. if it had less merit than the 
volume before us, we could wholly divest ourselves of . partiality. 
There is a pietas due to the first author, and founder of the 
British Critic, there is a tribute of respect and regard, 
which if we paid not to our venerable precursor in these our lite- 
rary labours, we should sink in the estimation not less of ourselves 
than of the public. In times, politically speaking, far more 
troublous than our own, Mr. Nares stood forth at the head 
of a literary phalanx, with no less power than intrepidity to stem 
the torrent of atheistical and republican principles, and to guard 
the palladium of our constitution in church and state, from the 
deadly blows, which were aimed against it by the philosophic 
disciples of sentimental blasphemy, and the frantic associates‘ of 
anarchy and rebellion. ‘Che literary exertions of Mr. Nares at 
a period so momentous, cannot be too gratefully remembered 
especially by those who iv times no less perilous to the doctrines 
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and discpline of our primitive and Apostolic Church, have’; snc. 
ceeded to. a duty so laborious, and _a station so responsible. 


Th Postquam non equa merenti , 
Posse referre datur, nec dona rependere factis, 
Sit memorasse satis, repetitaque munera grato 
Percensere animo, fidaque reponere menti, 








Art. VI. ‘H KAINH AIA@HKH. Novum Testamen. 
tums; cum Scholiis iheologicss et Philelogicis. IIL Vol. 
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‘TH KAINH AITA@HKH. Novum Testamentum:  Jurta 
Exemplar Precipue Griesbachianum. In Usum Scholarum, 
12mo. Law and Whittaker. 1816. 


In undertaking the removal of very deep or inveterate preju- 
dice, success has been rarely attained by him, who rather seeks 
to. bear dowa opposition by a sudden attack, than studies to 
gain upon.it by insensible approaches. With how deep a sense 
of the policy of this measure the last able and popular. re- 
viser of the New ‘Testamcnt was impressed, must be appa. 
rent in the progress of the care with which he matured, his 
growing work, to the standard, which he had formed of. i Ia- 
ginary. perfection. In his first edition, those important  pas- 
suges, which he had proscribed, were merely marked for-ex- 
punction. When his second edition appeared, it exhibited 
the sentence by which those passages were denounced, carried 
fully into execution. And while it acknowledged the necessity 
of further defalcation, under the soft appellation of improve- 


ment, it marked several passages, which were still retained in 


the text, as mamtaning their place by a very precarious tenure ; 
the author avowing his intention to expunge them also, when an 
accession of further evidence would justify their remoyal *, If 
similar policy be at any time defens:ble, it must be surely allow- 
able when it is opposed to an enemy who becomes thus danger- 
ous, by his insidious acvances’ Nor will we lenger dissemble, that 
in countervailing his designs, we too kept. back, our reserve; 
feeling the policy of commencing our first operations, with a 
cautious moderation. We are now prepared to engage in a 
different mode of hostility, which must either ensure uur suc- 
cess, ‘from the want of opposition, or occasion our discom- 
fiture. 

"Thi svstent’ of the Gerinan critic is indeed Exposed’ to objec- 
tions, to which we expected some answer would, ere this, have 
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been made by. his advocates, Without embarrassing this view of 
the subject, with the extraneous consideration, whethe? théte be 
any system ‘of Classification which is not exposed’ to eqtial’ ex- 
ceptions; or whether an ‘adequate ‘defence may be-offered for 
that, on Which Dr: Griesbach has forined his‘corrected edition ; 
we are decided in ‘our opinion, that in the defence which he has 
himself offered of his own theory he has totally failed in enforc- 
ing conviction. ct 
None of his admirers or followers remain to be informed by 
us that the entire strength of his system lies m the supposition, 
that the Alexandrine and Western editions, which he opposes to 
the Byzantine, are anticnt and separate witnesses to the in- 
tezrity of the sacred text *. The history of the manuscripts which 
contain the Western text is a complete refutation of. this un- 
founded assumption. It is a fact which admits not of a shadow 
of doubt, that those manuscripts, have been preserved in monas- 
teries; such is unquestionably the case with the Cambridge, Cler- 
mont, St. Germain, and Augean MSS. which are the principal 
vouchers for the Western recension t. On this view of the 
subject, the Alexandrine and Western churches are so. far 
from being: separate witnesses, that the connection between 
them is immediate and direct, through those who imported into 
the West, the monastic institutions, and a knowledge of the 


Greek language. 


To Eusebius Vercellensis and Gregory of Tours the foun- 
dation of the first European monasteries is ascribed {: the formet 
is numbered among the first of the Western fathers who pos- 
sessed any knowledge of Greek; he is expressly said to have 
been a reviser‘of the Western version §, and returned, from exile 
mn the Phebais, to the Italic Diocese ||. As the low state of li- 
terature in Europe, at a period when Ruffinus and Jerome were 
the only persons reputed to understand Greek, renders it utterly 
improbable that MSS. in that language should have been at all 
preserved from the apostolic age in the Western regions; more 
especially as the copies of Scripture were sought by the early perse- 





*Id.-ibid.. Sect. IIL. p. Ixxxiis Symboll. Critt. Tom.: II. 
p. CCXXxil. 
+ Wetst. Proleg. Nov. Test. Tom. I. p. 1—9. | 
t S. Ambros. Ep. lxiii. 466. Tom. Il. col. 1038. Conf. S, Hier. 
utiinfr..p.405.n.*% Sulp. Seyer..de Vit..B. Mart. eap.v. p.468. 
ed.. Var. , sia 
if Bagger g Deast. Cod. Vere. ap. Blanch,; Evang. Quadr, Proleg. 
pe 57. ! ) , 
| Socr..Hist. Eccl. Lib. III. cap.v. p.176. 1.2% Conf. S. Hier. 
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cutors of. the Christian church with cate, ‘and unvelentingly dea, 
stroyed in the entiretyact of country which’extendstreny Byzantiom 
to Britain, *: the bare possibility that these manuscripts were ata 
subsequent, period directly imported from Egypt mtoy Europe, ! 
deprives the assumption on which Dr. Griesbach’s theory rests, 
of its entire force and efficacy. But ths possibility atsumes the 
appearance of fect, when it turns out that those manuscripts: 
betray their affinity to the Egyptian text, by the remarkable 
form of their characters + and the peculiar readings m whch they 
abound, which coincide with the old Yhebate translation f. 
jn these considerations it is obvious to us the fundamental -as- 
“sumption of the German critic and the entire system which is. 
raised upon it, that the Alexandrine and Western texts are sepa- 
rate vouchers, collapse to the foundation. : 
_ But.as.a more striking form of putting the objection we shall 
proceed. to illustrate it in an example, which seems’ tovus: th 
carry with it indisputable proof of the fact, that the Egyptian 
text has had a direct influence on the Western. ‘The most au- 
thentic source in which it seems possible to acquire a just know- 
ledge of the Egyptian text, is the margin of the later Syriac} 
which contains 2 collation of the Egyptian manuscripts, made by 
Thomas Heracleensis, in the year 616 §. In Acts xxv. 24. it cone 
tains the following extraordinary passage, which we shall con+ 
front with anotler extract ; transcribing both from the notes of 
Dr. Griesbach’s corrected edition. 


Act. xxv. 24. ff 

—Tegocortuoss] + iva repadiav- § —lerosolymis] + petentes ut 
Toy abreis tig Bacanoycyv...2yev- eum in mortem traderem. Sed 
enna dbwore waeadtves airy dares in accusatione non potui eum 
ivroracy as Eyer Toupee r8 XeGacle. tradere, propter praeceptum quod 
Bb Od tig aUTE MaTayove!, Aiyw tye te habemus a Cesare. Si quis au- 
tmioteipn tis Kasoapsiay, éxwe tyen- tem velit cum eo judicio ton- 
Sut &row iAQarres EBdwv x. 7. §. Syr. temdere (sequatur ‘eum) Czsa- 
post. in marg. ream. Et acchamaverunt; &c. 

Vers. Bohem. : 


As we may safely coilect from the notes of Dr. Griesbach, the 
only authority which has been discovered at all coimcideatto this ex- 





* Fuseb. Hist. Eccl. Lib. VIII. cap. ii. p, 377. 1. 35. Usser, 
“mordd. Cap. Vil. p. 90. : 
Fe vata. Wold. Spolin. &c. ap. Kipling. Preef: Cod. Bez. p. xv. 
t Minter, de Indol. Vers. Salid.-p. 6. ed. 1794 —** Colligere 
Ticet Versionem Sahidicam ad eandcm Codicum classem referendam 
esse, ad quam Cod. D. pertinet; exmyue necessario ex Codicibus 
Grecis contectam fuisse Occidental: m recenstonem exhibentibus.’’ 
§ Adler de Versionn, Syrr. N. T. Lib. II. p. 46. ed. Hafn. #789. 
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traordinary passage of the Egyptian ‘text, occurs in’ the Bohemian” 
versions In what mamer, therefore, are we to account fora ‘coinie)s"” 
dence so extraordinary; between versions which have been itiade in’ 
the most remote regions, in a passage which ts utterly wukiOWit to” 
the intermediate body of text which is dispersed in’ manuscripts 
versions and fathers ? ‘The suppasition, that the Bohemian version’ 
has: been in this place interpolated fron the margin ‘of the Syriae, 
is ‘so utterly improbable as not to deserve a moment's ‘considera+ 
tion. Nor does the hypothesis of Dr. Griesbach, which sup’ 
poses the Egyptian and Western texts antient and separate wit 
nesses, afford a more satisfactory solution of the difficulty: ‘Bat 
if we follow the history of monasteries and monachism, ‘this 
reading may be regularly traced from Egypt to Hungary. ‘The 
Thebais sent out the tirst colony of western monks to the Italic 
Diocese *, and to the Italic Diocese the Bohemian Church refers 
its origin +. As this church has resisted the oppressions of the 
Romish See, and preserved its sacred books free’ from those 
changes which have affected the Latin version; it is easy to see 
how this peculiar text, having first passed from Upper Egypt to 
Italy, and thence migrated to Hungary, has preserved its place 
in the Bohemian version. As this single passage evinces the 
connexion existing between the Egyptian and Western texts; 
the eviction of this pomt saps, at least, in our opinion, the 
foundation on which the German critic has erected his theory, - 
But objections do not merely lie to the general or funda- 
mental principles on which he has undertaken to recast the text 
of the sacred canon. In the execution of his plan, he has, 
among other defects, to answer for a degree of easy acquies- 
cence in the accuracy of the different collators and critics sho 
supplied the materials embodied in his work, which, though it 
does not-impeach his own accuracy, which was unquestionably 
great, should deprive his corrections of that implicit \respeet 
which has been too incautiously reposed in those critical: deci- 
sions, which he has founded on the accuracy of others. As 
this is a charge which vitally affects the authority of his work, 
and is of that nature that it ought not to be believed, but on 
valid proof; we shall proceed tu bring it home by an exemplifi- 
cation, in which it appears to us to be fully established. And 
that we may not incur the imputation of partiality, in selecting 
‘these examples which more particularly favour our undertaking, 
we shall take the ¢wo first passages of any length, or importance, 





* §. Hier. ad Princip. Epis XVI. cap. vi. Tom. I. p. 48, Conf. 
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which have been rejected from his. corrected edition;,.and.from 
‘which we have imbibed our conviction that great caution.should 


be tised ‘in adopting any of his emendations. h 40 % 

’ fn running our eye along the inner margin.of the Corrected 
‘Edition, in which Dr. Griesbach, has disposed the. readings, re- 
jected from the Received Text, the first passages which arrest 
our attention, on account of their length, occur in) Matt. vi. 13. 
xv.'8. From the one place is discarded the doxology. of the 
Lord’s Prayer, “ for thine is the kingdom, and the,power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever, amen:” and from the other: the 
following clause of a quotation from Isaiah, “this. people 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and—.”. The reason 
‘generally assigned for this defalcation of the sacred text is, that 
the one passage is interpolated from the antient .Liturgies, and 
the other from the context of the prophet Isaiah. Such.is the 
decision of Mills and Sabatier; who give, as their authority, 
Erasmus, and P. Morin *. And on the same grounds and.autho- 
rity Dr. Griesbach leaves us at hberty'to conclude he formed 
his decision. 

But that this decision has been very mconsiderately formed is 
surely not very difficult to establish. Had the matter been such 
as is here represented, one should imagine just as convenient a 
place occurred in St. Luke and St. Mark: for admitting both 
interpolations ; the one Evangelist having inserted the. Lord’s 
Prayer without the doxelogy, the other the quotation from 


‘Jsaiah, without the addition. Indeed consistency of. purpose 


would have required from any corrector, that having made his 
emendation in one place, he should directly, proceed to make it 
in the others, that he might not create an objection to. his own 
emendation, by setting the Evangelists apparently at variance 
with each other. The total absence of these clauses from the 
text of St. Mark and St. Luke, we therefore consider a com- 
plete refutation of the assumption, that they have been:inserted 
im St. Matthew, through any imagmary defect m the text of 
this evangelist. And this cousideration will ,probably. lead us 
fo a just view of the subject; and enable us to see Ahat there 
is a little more in the matter before us than is comprehended. in 
the views of those who pronounce both passages spurious. "The 
difficulty thus arismg from the variation, in the testimony: of the 
different Evangelists, not less than in the copies of the Evan- 
gelist who has been altered, »may receive oneseasy .and common 
solution ; -by reversing the charge, and assuming, that the latter 


“have been accommodated to the former, by rejecting the. dis- 


‘puted clauses; to do away a very ebvious.though.a perfectly fri- 


- ai eal ~ 





duct 


* Vid. Mill. & Sabat. Nov. Test. nn. in Matt.:vi. )3: xv. 8. 
volous 
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volous* objection. It is thus easily seen how .a few copies, 
merely of St. Matthew, have been altered; while no manuscript 
of St. Mark and St. Lake ‘has’ been discovered, which bas .un- 
dergoné any alteration. And what adds the strongest confirma- 
tion (o*this*sdlution of the difficulty is; that the correction, bas 
been made nv-St. Matthew's text, conformably to, the peculiar 
notions of Origen *; the canons of whose criticism were super- 
stiliously followed by the revisers of those editions, under which 
the’ few manuscripts must be’classed,; which have suffered mu- 
tilation. 

Having expressed ourselves. thus fully on the internal evidence 
of the disputed passages, our limits will not permit us to en- 
large as fully as we could desire on the external ; more especially 
as our observations on Matt. xv. 8. require a specific induction 
of authorities, as Mr. Valpy has ‘blotted out a clause of. this 
verse ‘in bis edition. The authorities adduced from MSS. and 
Fathers, on which ‘the suspected clause of this verse is discarded, 
are thus detailed by Dr: Griesbach. : 


“ Elyiges feos & Aces Bros TW CToUaTs avTwY x; | — BDL. 32. 124.— 
Ptol. Clem. Orig. Bas. Cyr. Chrys. etiam in Mt. 6. ‘codd, ‘Tert. 


_Cypr. Hilar. Ambr. Ambrosiast. Hiér. Gaud. Juvenc.”? ‘Griesb. 


n. in I, 


The-deficiency of Manuscript authority is here amply made 
up by the superabundance of Fathers. We have already dis- 
of the furmeér, as good an account may, we conceive, be 
viven of the latter. After a painful attempt to verify these refe- 
rences, which was-prosecuted as low as St. Basil among the 
Greeks, and St.Jerome among the Latins, the result of the. 
experiment ‘was, ‘that in-this'\imposing catalogue of names, we 
could not find one father who delivered any thing to the purpose 
‘to which ‘he was cited. For two very adequate reasons. we 


‘deemedit superfluous to:prosecute our researches after Origen ; 


‘the ‘very little success with which they were, in the first instance, 
‘attended; afforded «us:no inducement. to. proceed ; and the evi- 
‘dence’ of the later fathers, if accounted different from his testi- 
mnony, ‘iseasily resolved into that of the Egyptian and Palestine 
‘texts, ‘which have furnished the matiuscript authority, on which 
‘the disputed clause has been exploded. | 

‘The first authority to which we turned was that of Ptolemy. 
Wersoon'diseovered that Dr.Griesbach was imdebted for the 
“advantage‘to be derived from this heretic’s uame to M, Bengel ; 
‘though we could not directly ascertain, in what .part of his 





es ie 


* Vid. Orig. Comm. in Joan, Tom, I. p..127..e. Conf, infr. 
pe41Qm*% | 2 see 
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works the disputed passage might be discovered. Fortunately 
our enquiries were not distracted by a wide and intermitiable 
search. ‘lhe remains of Ptolemy are collected in the fragments 
of the Gnostics, published by Massuet and Grabe * ; but neither 
index nor marginal reference, in their collections, makes the least 
allusion to the disputed clause of St. Matthew. In the Epistle te 
Flora, p. 319. ed. Bened. the passage of Isaiah whieh has 
been quoted by the Evangelist is indeed cited; and herein fies 
the pretext on which the critic deemed himself authorised to 
appeal. to the testimony of Ptolemy. But the express reference 
of that writer to the prophet, and total silence respecting the 
evangelist very fully evince of how little value his evidence is to 
those who depend on his testimony. ‘The Benedictine editors 
accordingly insert in their margin, Esai. xxix. 13. but make, no 
allusion to Matt. xv. 8.; the only passage in question. 

The next authority quoted is Clemens Alexandrinus ; and from 
Wetstein’s note, 2s well as the Symbol Critica, Vol. II. p. 285. 
We cannot err in deciding, that the reference of Dr. Griesbach 
is made to Strom. Lib. II. Vol. 1. p.461. ed. Potter. Here 
again the context of the disputed passage is quoted; but no 
reference made to prophet or evangelist, from which we 
can determine whether the quotation was drawn from f[saiah, 
St. Mark, or St. Matthew. In the lower margin of Arch- 
bishop Potter’s edition we accordingly find a triple reference to 
Es. xxix. 18. Matt. xv. 8. Mark vii. 6. in which Dr, Griesbach 
probably felt himself authorized to make choice of that which 
best answered his purpose. We, however, find in his collection 
of texts from Clement and Origen, the passage before us. re- 
ferred to St. Mark as well as St.. Matthew +: this reference will 
sufficiently reveal what dependence he really placed on Clement’s 
authority. 

‘The next witness cited in evidence, is the disciple of Clement, 
the indefatigable Origen; and here we were again directed to 
the particular part of his works, by the unerring authority of the 
Symbole Critice, Vol. IT. p. 285. A cursory glance at the pas- 
sage, we will net deny, seemed to furnish a testimony more to the 
purpose, than we hitherto discovered; as an allusion is made to 
the text of St. Matthew. But on a nearer inspection, our first 


‘opinion was quickly abandoned: on a cross, examination we 


found, to our ‘no. small satisfaction and surprize, that Origen 
transformed himself into a witness.in favour of the passage dis- 


carded .on his authority. He unquestionably ascribes, the. dis- 
“puted clause to our Lord, for which he could haye no possible 





* Append. S. Iren. p, 349. ed. Bened. Grab, Spic, Patr. Tom. 


4.Conf. Symbb. Critt. Tom. IL. pp. 285. 944. 
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authyrity, byt St, Matthew * ; his testimony consequently, proves 
nothing, if it does not evince, that the contested gore 
SORE” DU oI (l MSIE TIE nS CU ay 


ST 86 





* Orig..Comm.,in Matt..§ 11, Tom. III. p. 422, ¢. Mera 2 
ratres ches tas mapa ledasos trav wpscRutépwy wagudocers amo Ta¥ wgo- 
Qutimax [¢ Lwrng | Berdpevos aasriyeas Adyar, wepiders prlov amo ce 
Heals, o7ep avrais atkecs ST ws eyes ‘ % elore nUPbOG, elyies os Awos 
ST0S &y Tw loyal: avray,’ 1) ta EEA Ky Wpreimowev ye OTh &x aut ats rsEeoes 
aveyperber 0 MarBaiog 7d mpoQntxovr The tenor of the sense, not 
less than the train of Origen’s reasoning (comp. § 10. p. 491. b. 
sqq-) requires that 6 Zwr%p should be taken to govern Gerdes; in 
this view, the phrase 6 Lwrip wapibero gurev amd re Hoaiz, is opposed 
to aviypaibey 6 Matbaiog +d xpoQntixdvy, We now ask, where Origen 
could have learned, that ‘‘ the words of the prophet,’? which) he 
quotes, tyier wce tv tw clouars avtwy, were “ opposed”? by our Lord 
“to the Jewish traditions,’ unless in the Gospel of St. Matthew? 
On the first view of this passage we were inclined to believe, 
that the latter part of the prophecy had fallen from the text of 
Origen, absorbed by the phrase « ra é&%¢: as it more fully juss 
tifies the critic’s remark, that St. Matthew had not quoted the pro- 
phet psis verbis. But, on more mature deliberation, we abandon 
this opinion; as there is not only some difference, even in the 
clause which Origen quotes, between the Prophet and Evangelist, 
but that difference which justifies his declaration, that he had/re- 
marked it. Not to insist on the omission of x) sizs Kugios, analo- 
gous to 'J78 WN), the phrase tw clipart, adtuy 4 roils yeiacos Of St. 
Matthew does not express, atrais aéésos, the phrase pnaway yp2 
ef the Prophet; the force of the prepositive 1, as Origen Aas re- 
marked, and that also of the subjunctive 1, which is analogous 
to air, not being rendered by the Evangelist. Accordingly 
Origen quotes the phrase with the proposition é; and it is accord- 
ingly rendered in the Greek Version of the LXX. éy ta clisets air 
w) sv toils ysideot, This view of the subject is confirmed by Origen’s 
context, vid. infr. p, 400, n.*. And in this view it was regarded by 
the Palestine reviser, who has rejected this phrase from the Septua- 
gint, obviously on Origen’s authority: vid, intr. p. 412. n, *. We will 
now put one or two questions to those who regard Origen’s testi- 
mony in a different view from that which we have given of it, and 
follow Erasmus, Mills, and Griesbach, in supposing the disputed 
clause an interpolation in the Evangelist. 1f this passage has been 
thus inserted’ in St. Matthew, from whence has it been adopted? 
lf from the original Helrew by whom has it been inserted. If'from 

the Greek version, how comes the phrase to be altered? If at all 
from Isaiah, how comes it to be adopted against the authority of 
Origen, as they understand it? If the objector, on the other 
hand, feel disposed to put his interrogatory; how then has the 
prefosition been omitted by the Evangelist, and the disputed clause 
suppressed by his transcribers *How obvigus is the reply! The 


Evangelist, 
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found in the evangelist. And this conelusion is abundantly e6ti- 


firmed by bis context; he there represents the contested piussage’ 
as'opposed to the Jews, who did not believe tn Jesus ® ; but thig’ 
is certainly no where done, unless in those ‘copies*of SéMat- 

thew which couform to the Vulgate edition: ‘In-Origen’s 'testi- 

mony we consequently find an authority, so little in favour of the 

Corrected Text, that it may be fairly cited against it. 

From the Greek Fathers we now pass to the Latin; in és.’ 
tiniating whose authority we shall follow the references of Saba- 
tier, from whom they have been obviously cited in a string by 
his epitomiser. ‘The first evidence quoted is that of Tertullian ; 
a reference being made, by Sabatier to Lib. EV. adv. Marc. 
p- 712. a. Onan inspection of several editions, we could find 
nothing to answer this reference. After an examination Of 
Pamelius’s edition, who has distinguished the scripture refer- 
ences by a different type, we could discover nothing ‘to justify 
the allegation of the fourth book agaist Marcion, but two pas- 
sages‘, which appeared wholly beside the purpose of those’ who 
wished to wrest Vertullian’s authority against the received text. 


In both he is not only sient respecting St. Matthew; but ex-+ 


pressly refers to “ the prophet” Isaiah. We accordingly find, 
that the index of scripture authorities, made by Ingelmontius, 
possesses no reference to the evangelist; and that not ouly it, 
but the margm of every edition which we consulted, ascribes the 
alleged passages to Isaiah instead of St. Matthew. : 
The testimony of Cyprian, which is next cited, was easily 





Evangelist, having plenary authority to render the sense, rather 
than exhibit the words, of the Prophet, altered the phrase, in 
changing the Hebrew into a Greek idiom. And the reviser of the 
Palestine text suppressed the clause from the same superficial view 
of Origen’s authority, which probably induced St. Jerome, and 
certainly induced Dr. Griesbach to expunge it: for that he did 
suppress it may be absolutely demonstrated; vid. infr. p. 412. 
n. *. 
* Orig, ubi supr. p, 493, d.—2 yésor voig un eidbory, arAG 1G Tol; 
earat[yeAowevers ELceuces YELM ALT Oy wate ciasy § K detos © uéwe ry celaes 
éiryiewy tov Aaov’ tor Tedziwy ty Oia, 6 Trois yYsideot Tyedy adtdy 
Qnty d671 6% xaglia acta’ Sid thy cls Tov IHEOYN dmatiay 
* opaw tors ama, Kuete,’ Here we have not only abundant. proof’ 
that Origen considered the disputed clause, éfyi¢ge yor ro, crouare 19 
ois eners opposed by our Lord to the Jews; but the adoption 
of this phrase by him, in place of éy 7¢ créyats 1) Ev trols qeiAerty, 
puts it out of dispute, that he quotes the passage, not from Isaiah, 
but in the very. wards of St. Matihew. : | 
+ Vid. ‘Tert. ady. Mare, Lik, TV. cap. xii. xvii. pp. 507% h. 
511. h. ed, Pam. 1617. 
found 












































found .by Sabatier’s reference to Ep. Ixviti. pe.d18, which our 
first attempt discovered inthe, Benedictine edition., . But though; 
we found the. text of Isaiah quoted, and the ‘authority, of some 
«© Gospel” alleged, we have sull to complain,. that no. mention, 
was made of St. Matthew. And that we are not singalar.im, 
pronouncing, that the alleged testimony contains nothing atall to 
the purpose, we may appeal to very adequate authority... In,the 
margin of the Oxford and Benedictine editions, ,we find,a refer- 
ence merely to Marc. vii. 6: the learned editors of those works, 
were therefore as dull as ourselves in apprehending, how: the 
uotation should be necessarily referred to St. Matthew, 
The reference of Sabatier to St. Hilary directed us to Tract. 


in Ps, cxlvii. col. 590. a: the testimony of the prophet was . 


thus easily found in the Benedictine edition. The margm now, 
for the first time, presented us with a reference to Matt, xv. 8. 
but at this we were not startled, as we were perfectly aware, 
that the reference was made to the Vulgate of Jerome. Ou 
casting our eye from the margin to the text, we accordingly. 
found, that no better authority existed for the preference thus 
given to. Matt. xv. 8. above Mar. vii. 6. Is. xxix. 18. than may 
be extracted from the words, “ dictum est.” After making this. 
discovery, we gave ourselves little further trouble about the evi-. 
dence of the good bishop of Poictou. | 
The conclusion was not very different to which we were led, 
on an inspection of the testimony of Ambrose ; to which we: 
may add that of his companion Ambrosiaster. In the variety of 
passages to which we were directed in Ps. cxviii. Tom. I, col. 
1212, d. Lib. de Virg. Toin II. col. 244.a. Ep. xli. 960. d. 
and which were easily found in the Benedictine edition, we could 
discover no graver reason for the reverend editors’ caprice, in 
giving the alleged passage to Is. xxix. 13. in one place, and to 
Matt. xv. 8.in another, than exists in the phrases, “ Dixit Do- 
minus, —** Dominus ait,’— dictum est.” Our search in Am- 
brosiaster was even more froitless. In p. 61. of the Benedte+ 
tine edition of his works, to which we were referred by Saba- 
tier, an Opposition marked between the words of God. in the 
Prophet, and of our Lord in the Gospel, clearly took away the 
disputed clause from St. Matthew, and appropriated it to Isaiah’; 
and conformably to this representation we found the testimony 
of the former wholly disregarded in the editors’ margin, while’a 
reference was expressly made to the latter. inal: 
It must be needless to prosecute investigation beyond ‘this 
point. ‘Whether as much accuracy has been used in adducing 


the testimony Of St Jerome, as in quoting that of bis predeces- | 


sors, we are not much concerned m enquiring, ‘The peculiar 


reading of his own versjon readers it probable that im one at, - 
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least of the two places referred to in his works, he ma support 


the correction.which Dr. Griesbach has made. in-his edition, 
But 4:ow-unwarrantably. this correction has been made, must 
he appareut from. the meagre list of manuscripts, which has 
been cited:-in its justification ; one only of the Egyptian aud {¢ 
of the Palestine text, jusufying the critic’s temerity. And let it 
be observed, in. the last place, that the testimony of the Ver- 
sions cited ultimately resolves itself into that of those editions of 
the original; as. they bear mternal evidence of having been 
made from the text of Egypt, or Palestine; the Syriac only 
excepted, which has obviously suffered in the present instance, 
as in many others, by the influence of the Palestine edition *. 


We 





ad —e ee s 


* The farther we prosecute our enquiries into this curious and 
interesting subject the more we are conyinced, that when the ob- 
vious errors of transcribers arc excepted, there is no various read- 
ing of any importance, of which in process of time a satisfactory ace’ 
count may not be rendered. A genuine copy of the Palestine dition 
of Isaiah existed in the Codex Marchalianus; but with respect to 
the passage before us, we are informed by the collator of that MS, 
ap. Walt. Bibll. Polyglott. Tom. VI. tr. x11. p. 126. “ Es. xxix. 13. 
tum oliuars aura xai éy| desiderantur hec omnia in Codice M.” 
On; the subject of that Codex we are again informed, Ibid. p. 
123. “M. notat Marchali vitustissimum, ex Abbatis Apoliinarii 
exemplari descriptum, guod Apollinarius cum Origenis Hexaplis 
in Bibliotheca Cesarienst, et cum ‘Tetraplis et aliis exemplaribus 
contulerat.”? Whatever coniest may be raised about the phrase 
iv Fa clouxnts adz® val 2», forming part of St, Matihew’s text, there 
is not a shadow ‘of doubt that it forms part of Isaiah's. Here, 
thefeforey the corrupter of the sacred text is detected in the very 
act’or, here we--have not only an evidence that the revisers of 
the ’Paléstine text expunged passages in that edition; but an irre- 
Sistible préofy that they expunged i/e very clause in question. Will 
it be any longer doubted, that they, who would ‘thus ‘blot ‘out in 
the text of Isaiah, would also blot out in the text of St. Matthew; ° 
more especially as they apparently possessed Origen’s sanction for 
making. the latter emendation? Let us now suppose, that: the 
Syriac translator, whom we conceiye to have been a Christian, and 
who must have known Greek, as it is the language that he turned 
into Syriac, did not happen to know Hebrew, as this was‘a lan- 
guage which was almost ‘exclusively confined to the Jews ;—let us 
even, suppose, that one of his earliest transcribers, being no better 
linguist, and having met Origen’s observation’on tlie passage of St. 
Matthew before us, wished to verify it by the text of Isaiah, -but 
on turning to one of the copies of the Septuagint current in Pa- 
Jestine, as the only copies within his reach, found this clause. ab- 


sent. from the text of the prophet: we put the question ‘to the 
| ' objector ; 
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We have stated these objections thus fully to the plan and exe- 
cution of Dr. Griesbach’s popular work, with a view to shake 
the false confidence of those who repose so securely on his au- 
thority, as if nO appeal lay to another tribunal from the justice 
of his decisions.’ In a word, the farther we prosecute our en 
quiries into this subject, the farther we perceive ourselves from 
ascertaining avy solid ground ov which his extraordinary popu- 
larity can sustain itself. We find indeed a fond notion prevail 
with many who profess to appreciate his labours, respecting his 
indefatiguble diligence ; not a few adopting the vulgar error, that 
he collated every authority which he has cited: till blinded by 
admiration of his industry, they bestow on him unlimited credit 
for accuracy. The sad reality however appears from his own 
confession, that he never collated more. than one Father, his 
favourite Origen * ; nor more than ove manuscript, Stephens’s 
eighth, and this even partially ++. Of the three hundred and fifty- 
fice manuscripts of the Gospels which he has disposed in a cata- 
logue, he merely *nspected four } written in the uncialand tharty- 
four in the smaller character ; " his practice having been merely 
to examine in remarkable places, those which were likely to 
afford some illustration or support to his favourite system of 
classification. 

The great body of his notes is professedly a breviary of the 
valuable collections of Wetstein, Benge], Matthai, and Saba- 
tier §. The substance of their elaborate works is indeed extracted 
with singular fidelity, and arranged with that clear and compre- 
hensive brevity, for which nature seems to have endowed him 
with a peculiar talent ; but he employed no diligence im sepa- 
rating the dross from the ore, in giving a new form and cur- 
rency to their bullion. He has thus adopted the collections of 
Dr. Mills, at second hand from Wetstein; and those of Bishop 
Walton at third hand, from the same eritic ; subjeet te every 
error which they acquired in this transfusion from the parent 
source through secondary authorities. His testimonies of the 





objector; is it probable he would insert, nay would the objector 
himself insert, a phrase which was thus of doubtful authority, and 
which és omitted by St. Mark, 1 in his translation : 

* Griesb. Prolegg. Nov. Test. Sect. IT. p. |i 

+ Id. ibid, n*. The reader having Salil d this note, which is 
offered as a vindication, will be doubtless as micii at a loss as our- 
selves, to discover how a charge may be repelled, by mpegs it 
to the letter. 

¢t We do not reckon the Codex Bezz, as he consulted the 
printed edition. 

§ Griesb, ibid, p. lix. 
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Fathers have been as indiscriminately adopted ; being taken in 
a lump from the’ same critics, with a plenary admission of ‘their 
imiperfection*. Though his observation enabled hith to detect 
many “of ‘their’ inaccuracies}, he | has‘ left‘ them as they were 
found’; without any correction by reference to the’ originals, 
Ample collections from the hands of Dr. Mills and Dr. Matig 
exist in our libraries, by which he might have corrected the 
érrors and supplied the deficiencies of Wetstein; those of the 
former he never saw+, and those of the Jatter he saw to little 
0 ee §. To these imperfections chargeable against his work, 
we have to add an attachment to system, which has given him a 
peculiar bias in selecting his materials, which renders his work of 
ittle comparative utility, to those who cannot consult the originals 
from which it is extracted. Thus while very minute care is 
er sloyed in adducing the testimony of a few favourite manu- 
scripts, 1. 13. 33.°69.: the testimony of many, which are of 
ynuch higher importance, is wholly neglected: his negligence in 
omitting the testimony of those Fathers who support the re- 
ceived text 18 too notorious to need our observation or animad- 
I version. 

But as these are charges, which, though amply supported by 
his own concessions, we do not wish to leave standing in vagtie 
assertion ; we shall proceed to substantiate them by an exémpli- 
fiedtion, which will not be readily excepted against, as’ par. 
tially chosen. “Of all the pussaves of the New Testament which 
have been affected by Dr. Griesbach’s mode of correction; the 
ost Femarkable is John viii, 1—11. containing the paragraph 

_yelative to thé woman taken in adultery. Yet although in the 
partial collation of Greek MSS. this passage has excited'a degree 
of extraordinary attention, proportionable to its importaitce, the 
following is Dr. Griesbach’s concluding remark, on the testi- 


‘éonfessed, that many are imperfect, yet many have been never 
éxanined. 


-. * Hiant, aut. A. J. examjaati nondum sunt; FINOPQRTX 
‘Wetst..ad vs. 4.) 93. 94. 98. 99. 101, 103, 104. 107. 114, 132. 
a. 994, 283. Ev. 37. 42. 43, 44. veron.”? Griesb. n. in 1, 
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rhony bortie by the manuscripts; Of which though it must he | : 


$0.31. 32. 41.50. 67. 75., 81, 84 85. 92, (laydatur tamena | 
ie 136. 140. 146. 154. 155. 156. 176. 180. 197. 216. 221, 222, 223, : 
* Id. ibid. ‘He indeed states, rather gratuitously, ‘ haud pauca : 


f Mill. Bengel, Wetsten. Matth. Sabat, ] pratermissa ipse ad- | 
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And were it not, for. the very cursory, .examination: fe the 
arleian ananuscripts received. from ' Dr. Griesbach,, and the 
Vatican and. other, manuscripts|received from Prof, Birch. whe 
barely inspected them. iu,remarkable passagess this! :fermidable 
catalogue must have been swelled. by, the following list of ana- 
nuscripts.that have not been. examined ; 113.110),1 17.1 b8. ‘119. 
120, 121. 126. 127. 130. 133. 138.142. 144 |145...16- 
152. 153. 158..159. 160. 162. 163.-165. 170. 171.172. 
173. 174. 175. 177. 182. 183,184. .185., 187. 188...1990. 
191. 192. 193. 199. 200. 203. 204. 205...206.. 208, 4 
Q14; 214, 217. 218. 219. 220. 227. 229. .232.. 234. 
Ev.36.37.41. Comp. Griesb. n. in 1. et Prolegom, Sect, VIL 
p. cvili- In verifying this reference the reader should likewise 
turn t6 p. xcyili., where he will find, that an asterism prefixed 
to the M&S. cited indicates that they have been examined. by the 
last editor, and the letter c. subjoined denotes that they have 
merely been, “ cursim imspecti.” He will be thus enabled.to 
discover that of the list which we have here subjoined, but sever 
MSS. possess the note of examination, and but seven want that 
of cursory inspection; and that of the seven manuscripts which 
have been bona fide collated, not one has the asterism prefixed :-» 
of consequence, that of the authorities quoted in this catalogue 
alone, but seven fell into the hands of Dr. Griesbach, and were 
dismissed from them again, having merely received a.cursory in+ 
spection ! 

It must be, however, admitted that those worthy professors 
having aimed at a peculiar object, exerted all that ardour and 
diligence which were necessary to its perfect attainment. Having 
their head turned with a favourite system of classification, .their 
sole object was to ascertain how far it admitted of support from 
the manuscripts deposited in the libraries of Europe; and as 
this object was attainable, to their perfect satisfaction, by a very 

“ cursory inspection” of these manuscripts, they made _ sure .of 
this point, and gave themselves no concern about those manu- 


‘scripts which were at variance with their systems*. . And from 


their inquiries, however disappointed in an illusory hope; ‘we too 
derive our satisfaction. Their researches, though frustrated in their 
proper “object, have succeeded, to a miracle, in putting us m 
possession of that information which ‘we principally requite ; 
for, from the result of their experiment, we may infallibly col- 


‘ect, that the gree variety of manuscripts Whitt they. eximined | 





<i 

* Griesb. Prolegomm. Sect, II. p. lix..n*, ‘ Conf.” Pref. b ili. 

iv. Prolegomm. Sect, VII. p. ¢. “ad -L. P: cit, ad ‘cod 53. Pacis 
adcod. 127. 8qq.- 
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contain nothing’ which invalidates the ‘authority’ of the received 
text, nothing which countenatices their visionary systems, 9) 

Let the readér now treasure’ up’ thé various “circumstances in 
his mind, which we have laid before him in detail. Let bim 
remember how very few of the Greek manuscripts have been 
examined, however carelessly, by the last editor, and how’ large 
his oblivations! are to ‘the industry, and to the accuracy, of his 
predecessors. Let him bear in mind the success of our endea- 
vours to verify the different authorities on which he has made 
the very earliest of his most important corrections. » And: let 
him consider the objections which we have urged to the funda- 
mental principle, on which his whole system is rested; ‘that 
magi¢ prneiple, which, by distributing a few manuscripts) of 
very equivocal origin, into two heaps, to be accounted Eastern 
and Western, at the will of the disposer, is to impart to them 
a déoree of weight paramount to that of the great body of ma- 
fuscripts. He will be then at liberty to form his own conclo- 
sion ;—but let us have ro more foolish and fulsome: panegyrics 
on the infallible authority of “ the first of biblical scholars.” 

The work which has led us mto this train of reflection ‘we 
shall now beg leave to offer to the acquaintance of our readers, 
by the same form of mtroduction, which first commended it to 
our attention. Subjoied to a tract which appeared from Mr. 
Valpy’s press, in 1811, the following notice announced its'ap- 
pearance: “ In the press, A New Edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament, wth Griesbach’s text. It will contain copious’ notes 
from Hardy, Raphel, Kvpke, Schleusner, Rosemiiller, &c: in 
familiar Latin: together with parallel passages fromthe Classics, 
and with references to Vigerus for idioms, and Boss for ellipses, 
@ vols. 8vo.” 

Ono ‘taking up a work, for the appearance of which we con- 
fess we waited with no ordmary degree of anxiety, we were not 


“Yuch surprized to find, that it swelled under the plastic hand 


of the éditor to three volumes, by a process which it is unneces- 
Bary to describe to those who are embarked, like ourselves, in 
Htérary adventure. Bunt we acknowledge that we felt. no: ordi- 
nary degree of surprise, mingled indeed with some share: of 
gratification, on discovering, as we did, after a brief examina- 


tion, that the editor, instead of a copy of Dr. Griesbach’s 


corrected text, had presented us with an edition of the--Greek 
Vulgate. “Phis disagreement between Mr. Valpy's tention and 
execution, in carryitig his designs mto effect, we feel, nota little 


“pridein recounting 5 as we interpret it as a concession to. the 
ab aitiis tthich we have -urgedjan the interim, in behalf of that 


food bl text which we itherit from our forefathers; uncontani- 
pated by foreign or novel adniixtures. 
That 
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That we may avoid the imputation of arrogating too much té 
ourselvess:in’ claiming thus; much,,, we shall proceed to explain 
the process. by-which we arrived atthe present copclusion, We 
engage in-the-task, with the more willingness, as it. enables, us 
to possess our readers of means to form, their own judgment of 
the work -before.us, upon the same ground, on which we have 
formed our, opinions : 

Our first..examination, was directed to the three celebrated 
texts, 1 Joh. v. 7. 1 Tim.iii. 16. Act. xx, 28.) in vindication of 
which we have laboured through so many pages. But here we 
found the integrity of the sacred text unmolested; and even in 
the most hopeless and desperate case, 1 Joh. v. 7. the author's 
testimony given in favour of the received reading. | 

From the examination of these celebrated texts, we directed 


‘our attentiou to the more important clauses or terms, which. 


Dr. Griesbach has dismissed from his edition. We here,again 
found, to our very great satisfaction, the rejected readings of 
the following passages restored to their proper places in the ia- 
spired text of Scripture; Matt. vi. 13. xix. 17. Luc. ix. 55. 
Joh. i. 27. Act. vin. 37. 1 Cor. xv. 47. Col. i., 14.-i1, 2. b 
Joh. iv. 3.:.together with the following, of rather ivferior,im- 
portance, ,.Matt.. xxvil. 35. Mar. iv, 24. vi. 11. Luc. ivs 18. 
x. 22... x4 2.4. Joh. v. 16. In. this catalogue, it is true, we 
missed. about. ten ora dozen. passages, which cannot be aban- 
doned as spurious, with any show of consistency, while these 
are retamed as authentic. But here, om balancing our profit 
against our loss, we willingly admitted those which were very 
gratuitously given up, as a more than equitable compensation, 


for those which were rather capriciously withheld ; and conse- 
quently were not inclined to exact rigorous justice from our 


author. " 
In examining the general texture of the text which Mr. Valpy 
has adopted in his edition, to which we next proceeded, con- 
fing, our scrutiny to the first ten chapters of St. Matthew, the 
decision to. which we. were led, agreed in substance with that 
which we had formed on the preceding investigation. We thus 
found, that while he rejected but few good readings, he retained 
many;. which appear, to us to be not merely defensible but 
genuine. ,Of the latter description we reckon Matt. 1. 6°. ii, 11%. 
11..84.4v. 10% 18°. vy. 27°. 44°. vi. 18°. vii. 25. wail. of, ix. 186. 
33".)357. 36%, x. 25". 28" *, As these readings, though: not 








= —a 


* These references are to the text of. Dr. Griesbach’s edition ; 
and intimate, that the correction which he has made, is adopted 
by Mrs Valpy.. They. may be: easily. discovered,, by collating Dr. 
Griesbach’s. text. and: inner margé@, or Mr. Valpy’s text with any 
common edition of the New Testament. ae 
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found in the Received ‘Text, are genuine readings of the! Gréek 
Vulgate; while we urge the plea of consistency in favour of their 
conipanions, which have been rejected ‘agaist ‘pretty nearly 
éijual evidence, We cannot, consistently with ourown — 
deny them our suffrage. 

fo sunr up in few words ‘the decision to which we were ais 
tiately led by our mvestigation: We consider the text published 
by Mr. Valpy, as far as “essentials are concerned, an edition of 
the GREEK VULGATE; corrected in many places, in ‘coinci- 
dence with the common testimony of the Greek tanuscripts, 
but corrupted im some others, against the concurrent weight of 
the same evidence. 

‘Having passed this decision upon a work, to whieh’ wee feel 
some tenderness to be due, as it was wholly designed and in part 
executed before the agitation of the important “questions whieh 
its stibject mvolves, and in which we have taken ‘so’ ‘prominent 
a part; in this decision we would have rested, but for an im- 
prudent attempt to give currency to a text,—which to pass on it 
a sufficient. condemnation, 1s new, and hes no other authority 
than what it derives from the will of the editor,—by publishing it 
in a form more compendious, and professedly intended—in usum 
scholurum. However painful the task, it is therefore a'duty which 
‘we owe to the public and ourselves, to inquire with more jea- 
lous care into the grounds of the pretensions which it makes, in 
this portable shape, to a more extensive popularity, than it’ bis 
any right to demand, or than we feel justified in allowing it. « 

On investigating ‘the grounds on which many passages are re- 
jected, to which (we are weak or vulgar enough, to confess our 
attachments,) we pertmaciously -adhere, if on no other account, 
on that of hereditary prejudice ; we were surprized to find the 


“editor influenced by principles purely arbitrary. | Tt was natu- 


sal, that in this uncertainty of opinion, we should expect to 
find him shelter himself under the authority of Dr. Guesbach ; 

but however sanguine our hopes, in this expectation, we were 
wholly disappointed. On inquiry we perceived, that as he 


was wrong in deserting his guide when he adhered to the beaten 


track, and adopted the genuine text ; by an unaccountable way- 
wardness or fatality, he was not less wrong, in following. him 
when he wandered out of the sametrack, and Gece tee ae 
thorised reading : in some instances, though rare, we perceived 
he had the ae fortune to desert him, when he was wrong, m 


striking out of the direct path, and correcting the common  edi- 
‘tion. Again bees 8 our attention to the first ten chapters of 
St. Matthew, we refer the reader for an exemplification of the 
“first count’ in “this ‘charge to“Mat.'i. 1%. vi. @4%. vii. 14°. viii. 
13". ; of the second, to Mats v..47%. vi. 1%. viii. 15°, 25°. 92°. 

| : x, 8. 
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x, 8%)1 10°, 33°.+, and. of. the: third.to, Mat, ix, 4°, -wiiiv,29%,,31"- 
ix... 13% %, fi 

Our curiosity. ation toda stiliehethaate ineabigunede: ag a 
groynd er canon, proceedings; so apparently arbitrary, could . be 


justified ; we need not declare, that our surprige. rather rose 


than abated.ta find, that the disciple was again discovered at 
variange,,with his master. It was indeed amusing. to. perceive 
the retributive justice, which our author now drew downvon shims 
self ; when it was observed, that as Mr..Valpy had deserted Dr, 
Griesbach when be advanced towards the same. common end; Dr, 
Griesbach nuw abandoned. Mr. Valpy, even while he. professed 
to tread in his footsteps. As this is an assertion.to, which we 
cannot hope to. gain credit. until it. be satisfactorily proved ; we 
shall proceed.to establish it by one or two apposite aUGES § 
and that we may. again avoid the imputation of ;partality, in 
making a selection, confining our attenuon to the Gospels, we 
shall.take one of, the first and last of Mr. Valpy’s corrections, 


** Matt. vi. I. ' Liberalitatem exerceatis.}  Plurimi Codicés 
habent Uxatordrny pro tAtmpoournr. Istam igitur lectionem Gritsba- 
chius plane pro genuinahabet.” Valp. n. in 1. 


Had: the. state of the case been such as is here represented, 
we should haye yery ttle room to quarrel with either of the 
revisers before us. But on reterritig the difference between us, 
from Mr. Valpy, to Dy. Griesbach, it appears. that these“ plu- 
rimi codices,” amount precisely to four, DB. 1.209. So ae, 
for Dr. Gyiesbach’s. testimony to the fact on which this conclu- 
sion is formed, and if we know any thing of his critical bias, he 
would baye utterly disclaimed the principle on which this con- 
clusion is formed. 

The emendation of the second place, which we examined, is! 
ushered in with a little more parade of criticism. 


© Joh. vii. 59. —Verba deadar da uice adr ay % Ta ener Sr que 
vulg. fect. ‘reperiuntut ominino sunt delendas durdav bod pice abr iy 
Videntur addita ex Luc. iv, 30. ut et quod segpitur 1g sete fey 
#rasex initio capitis sequentis: nam et vetustissim: codices: Gract 
non habent; et on Latints desunt.”’ Valp. nin 1. 


_ We dy ell not on the impr gbubility which sends the 3 imagiuary 


Plat ba of this text as {ar as St. Luke for so simple, 3 
| PMH as “ he passed throug 


) the midst of them:” and which 
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th. These salen ican are “qihde to ihe teat of Dr. Griesbach, In 


the second list of examples,. Mr, V alpy adopts the reading.of Dr. 
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immediately représéhts him 4s snatching at'a’pikee of the ner? ° 
verse to complete the remainder of a‘séntence, Which no scribey? : 
however wretched a bungler, could be at'a loss to express, atid 


which there could be no “possible object in inventing. Had the 


corrector, in examining the context, but given himself as_ much 
trouble’ to ‘turn bis eyes to the left as the right, he would have. 
probably seen, that the source of this defalcation,. which, the 
concurrence of the Cambridge MS. and Sahidic Version appro- 
priates to the Egyptian text, existed in the” phrase Inods 38 
éxeuen. It having been a favourite iotion of the Beyptian moiks, 
(who were 1 infected with the errors of Origen *, and who’ formed’ 
the text and version before us,) that our Lord ‘ concealed’ 


himself,’ not by § passing through the midst of a crowd,’ bint ya 
metamorphosing his bodily appearance +, they well knew how to: 


dispose of a passage, which made against their» favourite» 
dogma. But this by the way. Weare at present engaged in 
pomting out the coincidence betweeen the disciple atid his’ pre-: 
ceptor. As far‘as we understand the latter, our author is not 
mofe fortunate in bis calculation respecting those “ codices,” 
which he deems “¢ vetustissimi,” than those which he Hronobnee 
“ plurimi.” The whole of the Greek manuscripts of ‘all ages 
and descriptions which support his correction, amount precisely 
to two, D. Barb. 1.; the Cambridge MS. which ‘is ascribed,’ 
by the very highest jcithinie » thé'fearned Bishop of Landaff, to 
the fifth century, aud a Barberini MS. which is referred by M. 
Griesbach to the eleventh or twelfth: while the passage occurs in 
St. a. Wetst. ABC, Mt. V.;—the Complutensian Codex, the Alex- 
andrine, Vatican, Ephrem, and Moscow MSS. which possess the 
very highest antiquity. And with respect to the testimony ‘of 
Latin manuscripts, which are si/ent respecting this passage, it is’ 
not only found in the Codex Brixianus, the oldest MS. of the 
antient Italic, but partly acknowledged by the Codex Toletanus,’ 
one of the oldest and best MSS. of the modern Vulgate. For 
so much information we are indebted merely to Dr. Griesbach, 
whom Mr. Valpy has professedly taken as his guide and di- 
rector. . 

Ohe instance more and we have done with Mr. Valpy’s cor- 
rections. Having possessed some curiosity to discover on what 


grounds a critic felt himself authorized to expunge aiwhole - 


vefse ; who, to give him barely his due, has been withheld’by a 
respectful restraint from moving any passage of the sacred text 
rf its place, Which affects any point of doctrine’ or morals ; 


Qndeens 
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we cannot refrain, opposing the note which specifies, his reasons, 
to that which states Dr. Guiesbach $, for dismissing, Unis verse, 
from the text,to, the.margin. 44 {,),.., iGo aeiRaento a 


“Luc, xvii. 36.° Hoc loco additur dersiculisin texta recepto >! 
Quo Zootlas iv Te ayeg o tis RAeAAUMTheelar, oo) 6 Erepog dpe die eters) Ue - 
certissime deleritlus: non dubitandum quin ista verba e: Matthzko... 
traducta huc irrepserint.” > Valp. n. imi.) > ae oletech 


Dr. Griesbach, with somewhat, less dogmatism, ot ‘the sub. 

ject of a verse,.which is, not, only found in the Mss, of the 
Greek, Latin and. Syriac Vulgate, but. which exists, with one, 
exception, in all the MSS. of the old Italic Version, delivers. 


himself in the following terms : 


‘¢ Oniissum 0b sporclérevrer, vel quod probubilius est adjectum @ 
Mattheo.”” Griesb. n. im 1. 


Having. discharged our conscience in making these observa- 
tious, which we will not deny, lave been forced from us in a 
splenetic moment; the reader may be now left to take his owa 
course, .in appropriating his money to the purchase of Mr. 
Valpy’s duodecimo edition. The notes of the larger work carry 
with them some correction to the errors of the tert, as they fre- 
quently specify the readings of the Received ‘Text, which are 
rejected as,.spurious. But this plea will not serve the purpose 
of the smaller; he must be a skilful diviner, indeed, who could 
form any, the remotest idea of Griesbach or Elzevir’s editions, 
from, the text “ of shreds and patches” with which it presents. 
us... We wish well enough to the octavo edition, for the sake 
of the. notes, which we have scrutinized with some care, to hope 
that the editor may be induced to incorporate the text of the 
editio princeps, in his second impression. Were, this. object _ 
carefully effected, and the notes extended with copious extracts 
from the Bishop of Calcutta’s profound and learned volume, 
which we place in the very first rank of those works with which 
sacred literature has been enriched by modern ingenuity, we, 
could safely recommend it, as the very best book of the kind, with 
which we are acquainted, for the use of the student in divinity. | 
And in introducing this improvement into his original plan, 
Mr. Valpy need not give up any thing in the principle, and very 
litle in the execution, of his present edition, _ He has, indeed, 
only,.to.collate the inner margin of Dr. Griesbach with Wet- 
stein’s collections, in order to perceive, that the text of the 
Complutensian Codex, which we so strenuously recommend, 
possesses scarcely one of those readings which he has judiciously 
rejected: that it wants scarcely one of those, which he has as 
judiciously retained ; and that a papa portion of his observations 
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ou the text, may stand as in. .bis. present notes, as, they: are 
not. less applicable to the Complutensian than to the Corrected 
Edition. 

As, we can have no hope, that our feeble voice, if it ‘reach 
the curators of our University presses, will hiave any. weight } in 
influencing. them to reprint a text, of which Dr. Mills is even a 
more, strenuous advocate than of that which he adopted; we 
should wish to see the Complutensian text from the correct and 
elussical, press of. Mr. A, J. Valpy, having previously received the 
requisite sanction of the Lambeth Imprimatur. The objection 
which, Father Morin urged, and with too much justice, against 
the Received Text, as at variance with the authority of the Greek 
MSS. would be thus effectually done away; and while.a seasona- 
ble check would be thus given to the circulation of a text which 
creates an inconsistency in the principles and practice of our 
Church, as approving a Greek Text which is at variance with 
its Authorised Version; an effectual bar would be opposed. to 
the encroachment of future innovation upon the. foundation on 
which we have so long and so firmly stood, unless through the 
proper avenue of constituted authority. In! seeing this. plan 
realized, we should at the same time behold in it a ‘demonstra: 
tive proof of the stability of the foundation, on which we have 
thus perseveringly stood ; for thus we should find, that the first 
edition of the Greek Test is more than abundantly confirmed by 
the dast collation of manuscripts. 

As the most pure and venerable monument of the Greek Vul- 
gate, which we have undertaken to vindicate, exists in the Com: 
plutensian Codex, we shall make no apology for extending this 
article with a few additional observations, the prefessed object 
of which is to recommend its adoption. 

It,is not.at present necessary to enter into a vindication of the 
Complutensian Test from the unfounded:insinuations, and gre- 
tuitous assumptions of Dr. Gnesbach. The brief attention be- 
stowed upon it by the present Bishop of Llandaff, in a work 
which would, have placed its justly celebrated author in the first 
rank of critics, had he displayed on no other subject, that-rare 
combination. ef attainments which unite in a mind not: less  dis- 
tinguished. by the depth of its views than the nicety of its dis- 


gernment, is. abundantly adequate to its vindication. frem the 


only charge deserving of attention *, It will be sufficient to ob- 
serve im.its commendation, that it was faithfully taken from a 
MS. which possessed the reputation of being, at the time, the 
most. antient in Europe ; aad that it was committed to ee 
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press; under the care‘and revision of Demetrius Cretensis, ‘a 
native Greek, employed by Cardinal Xinenes' forthe purpose 
of superintending its publication, And though that college of 
jearned men, who assisted ‘at its revisal, could have'tio foresivhe . 
of the views of future .critics); ‘the “labours ‘of Mill; *Béngel, 
Wetstein and Matthai; have tended, to a degree surpassing ere. 
dibility, to demonstrate the punty of its ‘text’; and even Dr. 
Griesbach, where his decisions are not influenced by his favotrite 
system of classification, affords it the most ample confirmation. 
But it is‘net by the mere. authority of names, however eini- 
nent or imposing, that the credit of the Complutensian Text is 
supported ; for even against the sentence of the most distin- 
guished critics, the integrity of its text admits of the fullest ‘de- 
fence, as we have strikingly instanced in Matt, xv. 8. which is 
one of the most desperate cases. ‘The basis on which it immov- 
ably rests isthe testimony of the Greek MSS. confirmed by the 
concurrence of the most antient Versions. ‘The Complutensian 
editors were merely possessed of a few copies, and were whelly 
unacquainted with the primitive Italic and Syriac translations’; 
this is stated by Dr. Gnesbach, to detract from the merit’ of the 
pritnitive edition. The reader will be doubtless led to forma 
very different conclusion, when he'is informed, ‘that where the 
Compluatensian Codex differs from the Received Text, it is-al- 
most: uniformly attended in its dissent by the great body of 
Greek MSS. and that its integrity is -confirmed:by the testimony 
of those antient arid separate witnesses, the primitive Italic and 
Syriac Versions. Nay, although the editors of this text possessed 
not more than seven copies, yet in the immense multitude of MSS, 
which have been examined merely to ascertain the point, not seven 
have been found to invalidate its'testimony, Of the strength of 
the grounds on which the integrity of this primitive edition is 
absolutely demonstrable, we shall now lay an examplification 
before the readers, taken from the- first ten chapters of the sached 
canon. The following is a list of those texts of the Complhi- 
tensian Codex, which are properly readings of ‘the Greek Vul- 
gate; of the three compartments into which it is divided, ‘the 
first exhibits those in which the primitive text agrees with the 
Received Text against Dr. Griesbach’s edition; the second and 
third those in which it defers from the Received Text, and agrees 
with Dr. Griesbach’s edition.” An asterisk is added to those 
teadings of the Italic and Syriac which differ from the Compli- 
tensian Text ; the testimony of those Versions not being addéd 
in the last instance, as it consists of differences whitch, ‘as pra 
perly belonging to the Greek, are’not to be expected ma 
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wili, 13. txarorlagyn.  Vulp. ixarovlepyi. Rec. 

ix, 27. apuQerepor. Vulg. eudorsgaws > Rece— 
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Of this list of texts, the whole of. which are sanctioned by the 
authority of Bengel, Wetstein, and Matthai, and with the ex- 
ception of the first seven, by that also of Dr. Griesbach, there 
are but two or at most three which are negatived by the covcur- 
vent testimony of the Italic and Syriac. Yet af we separate 
from these three, Matt. x. 10. which exhibits merely the dif- 
ference hetween the smgular and the plural forms, a difference 
which frequently could not be expressed in Syriac before the diacri- 
tical pomts were invented; the remaining two, Matt. iv. 10. vil. 2. 
while they furnish us witha proof that the Italic and Syriac have 
not been corrected by the Greek Vulgate, afford strong confir- 
mation of the unadulterated integrity of those versions. The 
readings of those versions possess the very highest antiquity, as 
that of Matt. iv. 10. is supported by Irene.s, Tertuilian, Ori- 


ven expressly, Pseudo Ignatius expressly, Hilary, Jerome, &c.3 . 


and that of Ib. vii. 2. by St. Polycarp, Clemens Alexandrimus, 
Origen in several places: they thus probably existed in the very 
copies from which those antient versions were made, or might 
have beeh adopted in them, on the authority of the fathers. 
Taking this eircumstance into account, and as the Greek Vul- 
gate is supported in the one place by Justin Martyr, Petrus 
Alexandrinus, Athanasius, Hilary, Ambrose, Chrysostome,, &c. 
and iw the other by S. Clemens Romanus, Origen, the dialogue 
against Marcion, Theodorit, &c., and as, when wternally viewed, 
it is the preferable reading, the weight of evidence is clearly in 
its favour. | 
While we hold “ the Church to be the witness and keeper 
of the word”, we can alone acknowledge any edition of the 
inspired text, as the authentic rule of faith and manners, on the 
body of tes:imony dispersed in those vouchers. And on this 
basis it stands 1immoveably sustained, independent of any theory 
which may be ‘evised for its defence or subversion, With the 
reservation of this one pomt from which we can never securely 
recede, we may believe with M. Wetstein, thatthe few MSS, 
which have been banded together against the Greek Vulgate, have 
been corrupted from the Latin version; or hold with Mr. Nolan, 
that.they- have. been: corrupted. by the: Egyptian and Palestine 
editions. While we cling to this fundamental principle, we say 
adit with M. Matthai, that the text and versions which are thus 
found to comcide, may have bggn directly corrupted by Latin 
scribes, from the writings of Origen; or again hold with Mr. 
Nolan, 
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Nolan,’ that the ‘peculiar readings in which they conspire, have 


arisen it? the Gtiestic ‘controversies, have thus found a place in 
Clement ana Origén’s works, arid have been thence tranferred, 
inthe Thebait ‘inonasterics and Cesarean library, into the texts 
of Egypt and Palestine, from wheice they were partially adopt- 
ed in =o Eastern ‘ahd Western Versions. All these theories 
stafid‘equally indeperident of the great, principle, for which these 
writers in common contend ; that the genuine text of the New 
‘Festarhent must ‘be sought in the common testimony of the 
Greek Vulgate. And on “this testimony, which, though it is a 
remote, is‘a ‘direct transmission of the written 'evidelice of Jn- 
spiration, through the intervention of the Church, we lay no 

claini to the ‘spirit of prophecy in pronouncing, it shall stand ‘im- 
movably fixed} ason an adamantine rock, until time is lost in 
pores ses. i 





and 


Art. VIE. Euripidis Alcestis. Ad fidem MSS. Emendavit et 

, Annotationibus instruxit J. H. Monk, A.M. Coll. 8.8. 
Trin. Socius et Grac. Litt. apud Cantab. Professor Regins, 
Svo. pp. 176, 6s. 6d. Cantabrigie, typis et sumptibus 
ch aye Ee 1816. 


IT’ is with no ordinary pleasure that we see editions, such as 
these, of the most celebrated Greek Tragedies issuing from our 
English press. They do honour to our age, and to our nation, 
inasmuch as they present readable, intelligible, and scholar-like 
copies of the finest productions of the human genius. ‘The igno- 
Fant and silly fashion of book collecting has long since debarred 
our younger students even from a chance view of the best edi- 
tions of the Greek and Roman Classics, and has immured them 
within the well-wired cases of the feeble amateur or the con- 
céited cit. It is therefore now peculiarly incumbent upon the 
scholars and the critics of our day to mitigate the calamities thus 


incumbent on literature, by furnishing to those, who are both 


able and willing to read, such editions of the Classics, as shall 
contain, within a narrow and a cheap compass, all that. the ill- 
directed “mania of the collector has secluded from .their view. 
It is under these impressions’ that we congratulate the public 
pon the edition of the Alcestis now before'us, as it presents 
to the reader all that is excellent in previous editors, with the 
addition of. much ‘valuable matter from the learned Professor, 
under Whose auspices it has been ushered into the world, . 

There is ho tragedy, perhalp s in‘ the Greek language, more 
abounding in passages be’ ching “and unaffected ‘pathos, thav 
the ‘Alcéstis. ~ Could it he’ tfansfused into the English language, 
it 
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it would afford the most, ample scope for the high.and com- 
manding powers of our British Melpomene. Could. we fora 
moment inspire Miss O’Neil with the language of the Grecian 
Muse, it would be for the pleasure of beholding her. overwhelm- 
ing talent displayed in the heart-rending scenes, of the Alcestis. 
As wany of our readers (not being book collectors) may be de- 
sirous of acquainting themselves farther with a drama.so pecus 
liarly calculated to excite the finest feelings of the human heart, 
we shall present them with the following short sketch of its. inci« 
dents, and the conduct of its plot. 

The first personage to whom we are introduced is Apollo, 
who gives us, in the prologue, a short insight into the circum- 
stances previous to the commencement of the drama. Jupiter 
had killed Aesculapius, the son of Apollo, with «a pleurisy, for 
so the College of Physicians would interpret orégyoicw tuCarow 
garcya. Apollo, in revenge, kills the Cyclopes, for which Jupiter 
sends him down on earth to expiate his crime by becoming slave 
toa mortal. His master, Admetus, so recommends himself to 
the god, that Apollo procures from the Fates a prolongation of 
life, provided he can procure any one else to die in his stead. 
All his friends and relations refuse to be his represeuitative in the 
shades below ; his wife, Alcestis, is the only one found who will 
consent to undergo death in his room. The second personage 
introduced is Death, who comes to claim his victim, and seems 
fearful lest Apoilo should defraud him of the wife, as he had 
before of the husband. We profess that we cannot see any thing 
comic or absurd in the dialogue which ensues, concluding with 
the refusal of Death to prolong the life of his promised victim, 
nor do we conceive that Euripides ever meant it to be so. ‘The 
Chorus now enters, informing us that the hour of death ap- 
proaches, and of the silence and desolation of all around.. Soon 
after comes upon.the stage one of the attendants of Alcestis, 
who relates at length the preparations of her mistress for her 
approaching dissolution. We know not the powers of the Gre- 
cian actors in narration, but we know that those of our own are so 
miserably deficient, that all descriptive scenes fail in their hands, 
and verify the rule of Horace, that the mind is thore effectually 
swayed by what is presented to the eye, than what passes through 
the ear. A more exquisite description of a young wife in the 
arms of death, cannot be well imagined ; and there is something 
in the rythm of the Iambic so peculiarly calcutated for narration, 
as to give the poet a very great advantage. The next act, if we 
may use an English term, brings both Alcestis and Admetus be- 
fore our eyes; their parting dialogue is one of the most pathetic 
stenes in any Janguage. Every charge that“a dying wife or mo- 
ther could give to her husband of her children, is here most bette 
tifully 
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tifully mtroduced. She beseeches Admetus to become to hey 
children a mother in her place. 


~ ~ ~ 7 
“ Zu wy yevoy Trois)” avr” Zuo UnTnp TEexvors. 


We are surprised that no commentator, not even the Profes 
sor himself, has reminded us of the eens imitation of this pas 
sage by Propertius i 1a his last Elegy 


*« Fungere maternis victbus pater ; illa meorum 
“Omnis erait collo turba Jerenda tuo,” 


The whole of this Elegy should be referred to by. the reader 
of the Alcestis. In one material point there is a difference. In 
Euripides, Alcestis deprecates-the very idea of a step-inother for 
her children, and most solemnly adjures Admetus to be con 
tent with a widower’s bed. In Propertius, Cornelia leaves her 
husband to his choice, and requires -her children to shew. their 
love to their deceased mother by cheerful obedieace to their new 
parent. This may perhaps appear the more generous, but we 
should doubt if it were the more. natural conduct, especially 
when we remember that Alcestis, by her death, continued to her 
husband his life. Perhaps also, among the Romans, a step-mo- 
ther was held in more honor than among the Greeks. 

Alcestis dies upon the stage, surrounded by her husband and 
her two children; the lamentations of the elder, are extremely 
touching. After a very spirited song of the chorus im praise of 
Alcestis, a new character is mtroduced before us, being no less 
2 personage than Hercules, who having been sent by Eurysthus 
agaiast Diomed, the monarch of Thrace, and his canmbal stud, 
arrives at the palace of Admetus to claim the hospitality of an 
old friend. 

Admetus, unwilling to dismiss Hercules without affording him 
the rights of hospitality, conceals the death of Alcestis, and par- 
ries off all his i mquiries as to the person for whom his house are 
now in mourning. ‘The chorus concludes this scene with an 
ode im praise of the hospitality of Admetus. A curious inter- 
view now ensues between Admetus and his old father Pheres, m 
which the son reproaches him with much feeling for suffering 
Alcestis to suffer instead of himself; the old man rejoins with 
niuch spirit and some justice, till the ‘Chorus puts an end to. their 
mutual reproaches. In the part answering to our fourth act, 
Hercules comes upon the stage m high spirits from the good 
cheer of Admetus, uttering sentiments which would not disgrace 
the warmest disciple of Epicuras. 


“« Evdeans oar yy wive" roy xa’ nunepacy 
Bio Aovigou cav’ ta VaAAw ths TUYUS.” 
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« Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.”—Finding tlie 
servants however not according with his jollity, Hercules ques- 
tions them as to the cause, and discovers’ that Alcestis had died 
that very day. He is so struck with the hospitality of Admetus 
in concealing his sorrows, that he resolves if possible to rescue 
Alcestis from the hands of Death. After this scene Admetus 
returns from her funeral. His lamentation on finding his house 
now desolate, and its aspect so changed from that which he was 
accustomed to behold when he returned to the arms of his wife, 
js beautifully expressed. After another song of the Chorus, 
Hercules returns with a woman veiled, whom he represents as the 
prize of a great victory, and as stich offers to present her to 
Admetus. ‘This scene is well imagined, and adinirably executed. 
Hercules uses every argument to induce Admetus to receive her; 
but in vain.’ Admetus at last consents, much against his will, to 
take her by the hand, she unveils and proves to be his own Alces- 


tis, whom Hercules had rescued from the arms of death. And 


thus the play shortly concludes. 

The eguivogwe, as our modern play-writers term it, of the last 
scene, is happily kept up, and would act exceedingly well. Much 
might be made, as our readers will perceive, out of the materials 
which Euripides has furnished, by an able dramatist. For the 
French stage little else weed be done but to translate Euripides 
word for word ; our English stage however would require a new 
cast and formation of the whole. We are too well aware of the 
dislike of av English audience to Heathen Mythology, to recom- 
mend the production even of the recast play under its present 


names and characters. If @avaros were converted into a grand © 


Vizier or an Angelo,and Hercules into air Amurath or a Duke, the 
improbability of the play might be done away by Alcestis taki 

a sleeping’ portion, like Juliet, which would equally well ensure 
the distress of the beginning, and the equ'voque of the conclusion. 


> We throw this out as a hint in the present scarcity of decent 


tragedies, to the ingenuity of our modern dramatists. 
Of the critical merits of the edition before us we have now to 
spetk in the very favourable terms which it so justly deserves. 


| The text is given in a very pure and corrected form, ‘The notes 


are such as do the highest credit to the professor’s taste and 
reading. They present a neat precis of all that previous commen- 
tation have advanced which is worth recording, aided by many 
very ingenuous original remarks, and all this ma form the least 
cumbrous and tiresome. As a specimen we shall present the 
reader with the Professor's remarks upon v. 285-287, being 
the longest annotation in the volume, 
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9857, In Aldina legebatur M} pos av Deliv Trvs cet oda) 
"AAN avarc\wa. Hune locum egregie restituit Porsontisad* Ma 
$25. Ipsunt audias ; ‘ Hiatum tollit Musgravius, e MSS. inserendo 
versum, M» pos TAsOwy, ovs OpPeeveerge Optime. Sed duo, menda, 
quanquam levicula, restant. Vix enim credo, compositum istud 
apud Gracos exstare, dvdloaue. Recte ed. Lasc. “AAN ava; ToAps 
"AAA dra E8t phrasis: Homerica; @ Sophocle etiam,.usurpata. Aj. 
194. Preeterea Tragici‘in ista adjurandi formula nunquam articu, 
Jum addunt; Comici pro libitu vel addunt, vel omittunt,, sed. fre 
quentius addunt. Cum igitur eu omittat ‘Lascaris, quid planius, 
quam legendum esse My pos ct bea tAns [A6 m pare vous ° od Porsonun, 
secuti sunt Gaisford. Matthia. Hujus adjurandi formule, in qua 
pronomen : inter prapositionem et nomen inseritur,’ satis‘exem- 
plorum dedimus ad Hippol. 601. Locis a Porsono indicatis, 
eximendus est Alcest. 673. addendus v. 1117... Mi, wpas. 08 78cm 
part G- crlonar Asos. 

Ibid. rorkyav et aoristus rAzvas (nam tru Ct rAZe NON extant) 
valent sustinere, que quidem significatio late se extendit. -Est enim 
sustinere, *( Ang]. to endure ) non obstante vel periculo,-vel: pudore, 
vel superbia, vel dolore animi, vel misericordia. 1. Prime “signi 
cationis exempla sunt inf. 478. ob tov abries "Etkag ‘woo aire os 
enernba: Puyas é& Alva. 855.°O, worra rAdou xarpdia, yon T 
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dsch. Prom. 243. Eva 0 érakuno’, iSepuedumny Reorss, “Loiyn 
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et duobus Codd. pro 7% xx 2 In his et similibus recte vertitur 
audere, to have courage. Il. sustinere citra pudorem : And. 17). 
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postquam monuero apud Latinos -scriptores verbum) passe: lis fere 


sonsibus usurpari quibus apud Grascos roauer et sara Varg. AEn. 
IX. 481. tune, tlla senecta Sera mea reguiess POLUISTE linguere 
solam, Crudelis? X.\306.. quos nulla fatigant Preliag nec victi POs- 
sunt/absistere ferro. , Plura suppeditabit Lectoris, memoria.” 

: ia! | P, 35. Note. : 


The Professor has'given us a satisfactory explanation of Auwepar 
when applied to a city, especially to Athens. ia 


4“ 464. Avrapei, Athenarum epitheton perquam frequentatum, 
sonabat preestantes, vel splendide, interprete Spanhemio ad Callim. 
H. in Del. 155..et 164. Noster quidem Tro. SOL. Avmapsiss xo 
cuny Abderoere. Pind. Nem. IV. 29. Asrapaiy edwtuwv am 'Abavin et 
sic Isthm. II. 30.. Idem apud Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 637. Aé 
Nimegak xk loorepavos ‘Abarar et apud Schol. Nub. 299. Avrraepast 
nah Bor dibes *“EAAad@- EpEbo pear, xrewar Abdvas. Hujus tituli amorenm 


_ aperte ridet’ Aristophanes, Acharn. 630. Ei of a5 tov drobwaretoug 


Amapar nansoesey ‘ADnvac, Hupero way dy dra Tas Airapalcy aQuav Tynhy Tem 
papas. et in Eq. 1329. Hee loca, cum aliis quibusdam eodem 
facientibus, indicaverunt, preter Spanhemium, Wesselingius. Pro- 


bab. p. 42. | Wyttenbach. Bibl. Crit. II. i. p. 50. Schneider. ad 
_ Fragm. Pind. Tom. IIL. p. 74. ed. Heyn.” P. 55. Note. 


The constant practice among the ancients of referring all ea- 


4 lamities to the envy of the gods is well remarked ‘upon by the 


Professor. . We do not remember, to have before ever all these 


instances brought together m one point of view. 


“1154.  Veteres solebant graves’ fortunz vices Deorum® in« 
vidie referre. Vid. Aisch. Pers. $67. od Evveis doror “EAAnvS- sidpoes 
a roy Osa» Obévor. ibi citat Blomfieldius in Glossario Orest. 969: 
Dov viv etre Geobev. Suppl. 347. ci 08 wn, Bia dopds"HOn +63" 
tsa, xeX) ovv POdve Osav. Iph. A. 1097. My tis Oediy QOdvGs 
tbo. Herod. HI. 40. “Apacs Tloduneares dd2 Ayes’ SH3d 


) piv wuvPavecOar avon Pirov xal Zetvoy eb mpnccovra*—imol 32 al cal 


’ ? } > > 7 > ’ \- ber ¢ ” mf 
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4 ploxeras wv. Adjici potest Pind. Isthm. VIL. 55. 6 davarey 


Mn Opaccerw Q9ovG-, Soph. Philoct. 776. [dou deyou, wait* rby. 
Qbovov JE wedcxvoov, Mn on yeveosas: worumov adta. Conferas 


Valck, ad Herod. p. 216, 59.” P. 124. Note. 


We certainly consider this edition of the Alcestis to do much 


credit to the Professgr, and what is of much more consequence, 


te-be a most useful book for every student, whether young oF 
old, who may be desirous of making himself acquainted with oné 
of the most elegant and pathetic dramas of antiquity. be 
The type and the style of printiig do muclr honour to thé 
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University press; the editions of the Tragedians which have is. 
sued from thence of late, under the auspices of Mr. Blomfield 
aud Professor Mouk, besides'their nitrinsic worth, are amoiig the 
most beautiful specimens of English typography. ‘The pricealso 
is reavonabie in the extrome : ‘unlike the Adversaria of «Porson; 
for which, though marching forth mto the world SumpTresys 
‘Course S.S. Triniraris, twenty five shillings were de. 
manded, the number of pages not doubling that of the volume 
before.us. We are happy however to inform our readers that; 
German edition of the same work is imported, whieh may be had 
at about one third of the price required for the original edition, 
To complete his edition ef the Alcestis Professor Monk ha 
added the beautiful version of Buchanan. We trust that. the 
Professor will follow up his success with all the activity and zeal 
which he.is so well known to possess. The literary world stangs 
especially in need of an edition of the Iphigenia, such. as he is 
so undoubtedly qualified to produce. These two exquisite ty. 
gedies are but seldom read by younger students. for want, of 1 
compendious and a correct edition. We trust that the Professo F 
will soon remedy the deficiency. 


_—" 





Arr. IX. A Charge dettvered to the Clergy of the Dioces 
of Carlisle, by Samuel, Lord Bishop of that Diocese, at li 
Third Visitation in Jute, 1816. Published dt the Regued 
of the Clergy. Ato. pp. 24. Rivingtons.  18:1'6. 


THE importance which We attach to the Charges from time th” 
tine delivered by the Dignitaries of our Church, bas indiiced wf 
already within the present year to recommend three to the atten 
tion of our readers: and we are persuaded that such of ‘them af 
take an interest in religious concerns, have not found else 
where, within the same-compass, so much well-considered tt 
-$mark, or seasonab!e information, 

The Charge now before us has a substantial claim_to be com 
prized in the foregoing observation, Jt is the production of 
Prelate of great sohdity .of judgment, and +remarkable fori 
manly openness in the avowal of his sentiments.on all pois! 
which Christian principle 1s: concerned—and these are its cli 
sacteristics. : | 

It opens, very naturally, with a congratulatory reference to th 
repose at length ‘vouchsafed to Europe from: the tremendoy 
convulsions with whicli it has been agitated for the last twenty 

"five years; a passing glance, upon the horrors of which, trace 

‘ wate Wee 
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up to tle infidel conspiracy which’ prodacéd them, is improvéd 


% by the Bishop into an occasion of very seasouably suggesting to 


de Bs auditory co peg : eeaet bakes 
he « What a severe lesson this to. ali the world, to check infidelity 
so [| | in its very beginning,:and to preserve, as far as it may be possible 
m; | | forman to preserve, the human mind from being drawn aside, from 
US those sound, sober rules of worshipping God, which Christ in his 
Ae. Gospel has so plajnly laid down, and in which alone the peace of 
me mankind can find security!” P. 3. 

taf | Having thus directed our attention to one of the most awful 
rad pages in’ the history of the world, the incidents of which are fresh 
Ol Fin every one’s recollection, and having pointed out the practical 
las advantage to be derived from the study of it, the Bishop pro- 
the ceeds to his main subject—the characteristic evils of the pre- 
i] F > sent time ; and the antidotes which have been applied to them 
nis by those who have learnt wisdom trom past experience. 

€i— = The general observation, that “ one usual consequence of dis- 


tii: turbed times, is an influx of wild notions,” introduces a specifi- 
426 9 cation of those with which, during the late war, this kingdom 
became infected, upon those material points, the education of 
children, and the improvement of the religious character of our 
adult population. ‘Lhe former topic is very shortly dismissed ; 
—-— the Bishop having, as he states, spoken very fully upon the sub- 

"> ject at his last Visitation: he passes on therefore to the latter ; 
»: and here, of course, the merits of the Bible Society are brought 
(et PS under examination. 


ARS A ap ed NR Se te ch tig! i 
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quel “ On thus entering,’’ says his Lordship, “ upon the subject of 
ff ™ the Bible Society, I am. well aware, how difficult, I might say how 
Fimpossible, it is at this present time, so to frame a discourse, or so 
to shape any argument, as not to be liable to reproach trom some 
or other of the various supporters of that Institution. For the very 
idea of distributing the Word of God, seems to have such natural 
force and. propriety, that nothing can be so obvisus, as to represent 
every opposition to the design, however injudiciously the design 
may have been carried on, as a wish to dcbar mankind. from their 
'@just liberty of judgment, or from obtaining a true knowledge of the 
"way to eternal life. A subject of this kind is calculated to supply 
#abundant matter of declamation, and to convey to many, notions 
| ¥of standing upon elevated ground, while they contend, in popular 
@phrase, for the unbounded diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, whereby 

| #alone we can become wise unto salvation. %% 
_» “ I would therefore here in the very beginuing, speaking in the 
mildest manner, so far obviate all such remarks, as to declare, that 
nothing can. more readily coincide with the regular -purposes,/ and 
nclinations, and endeavours of the long life with which -God in his 
great mercy bath favayred me, than fo spread the word of God in 
evry 
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ewety Hatters so that all,’ frori the’ least to the greatest, ‘ 
know. G d'and Jes as Christ whom hé hath, sent.’ ’' In'a great’ | 
pure, ihe hatter i is ul understood Py inany.- Questions’ have per 
yaised, as if the distribution ‘of’ the ‘Bible itself was reprobateéd?” 
trust, ' “my. Bréthren,’ that the whalé tenour of’ out lives, yours’ . 
well as Wins, ; has already proved that we have never entertained 


one thought of the-kind. “It'is the mode of. doing i it, and the effects 
of it, which have been called in question.” ~ P. 8. 


2 


Ftils surely very far from”bei ing an amvelidrated:state of sltate 
whieh the labours of this all assuming Institution have produced, 
sy hen a venerable Prelate, after a one; consistent life of éxem. 
plary attention to all his professional duties, feels’ himself wider 
the liecessity of entering such a caveat as this. But the’ faét's 
already before the public, that upon the formation of the Carlisle 
Bible Society, a zealous ausiliarist having spent his oratory ‘in 
vain,-in ai endeavour to obtain his Lordship’s. countenance to 
the measure, “ broadly charged him to his face with obstructing 
the circulation of the Bible *.” It is hoped however, that the 
recent conviction, in the Court of King’s Bench, of the Bethnal 
Greev. Bible Society Associates, for a similar calumny, against 
the Rector of that parish, will operate upon these new apostles 


'.as an-effectual corrective of slander, and will 1 impose in futures F 


wholesome restraint upon their tongues. 


We shall not follow his Lordship through the course. of :argu- 
ment upon which he now enters. “ The subject of the , Bibl 


Society is not one” (as he justly remarks) ‘‘ “upon which any 
fresh information of consequence can be given:” and highly in- 


portant as is. the service which his. Lordship has rendered to the 
, cause of sound religion, in sending forth, under the,sanction ol 


his authonty,.and in the solemn faery ofa Charge delivered, to 
his Clergy at his. Visitation, what. had been before adyanced, .the F 
subject has been so fully discussed in our, pages, that, we may” 
safely refer thuse of our readers to the Charge itself, who wis 
to, acquaint themselves. more particularly with, the precise nature 
of his animadversions. : 

There. is however one. far-famed citation—the palmary dis 
covery of the propagandists of the Soc lety—and as prese pted by Re 
them without Its context, imposingly specions in their favoup 


upon the question in debate, which has engaged a larger share (> 


the Bishop’s.attention, than, to the best of our. recollection, iy 
has elsewhere received... This passage. we present to our see 
gers ;> and shall complete, the exposure, contained init, by somey 
further researches of our own. & 


F. y 
wie bd’ ee 





* See Norris’s Practical Exposition, 2d edit: p. 441. : 
66 You 4 
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« You.have heard mugh,”,,says-his Lordship, “of a notable 


‘saying.-of the learned apd, acute Chillingworth, -* that, the Bible 
a fs the religion-of Protestants,” We all will réadify join in the 
ecaratian: Ma this as, been . pa gihueraie nhly ie forward 


; Chy Wve it fog & iF os re dal LI MD O84 Owmzie sy 
occasionally.in aid of the Bible Society, as if we woul 


' 


ae . 


tribution of Bibles without note or, comment, according to the pre- 
sent view of things... He had not an idea of it., He was con end- 
ing against the practice of the Romish Church, in extolling the 
traditions which -had:been received, as of equal authority with’ the 
written word, and in thus adopting both a written and unwritten 
word of God, and in short. making the doctrines of the Council; of 
Trent,;and, not the Bible, the rule of faith. In this respect his 
argument was invincible, and sufficient too; as it obviated all the 
particulars of the case, about which the dispute was held. But his 
great name, with regard to the use of the Bible without note or 
comment, ought not to have uny farther application, than to this 


his expressly intended respect and reference.” P. 12. 


The passage from Chillingworth is here cited at length from 
‘ebap. vi. part i. sect. 56, of his (as the Bishop characterizes it) 
“ pradent and immortal work ;” and the most cursory perusal-of 
“jt will show, that it could never have been alledged to bolster'up 
the sinking’ cause of the Bible Society, but by the most ‘wilfu 
aud shameless perversion. Toe 

But we have a tale to tell respecting this able champion of 
Protestantism, which increases a hundred fold the outrage 6f- 


fered hin by our modern puritans, in pressing him into the sap- 


port of their cause. It is perhaps not known to many of-our 
readers, that he was a zealous adherent to Charles I. when the 
factions reéligionists of his: day were in open rebellion agaist 
their sovereign, and that falling into their hands on the surrender 
of Arundel ‘Castle, and being shortly after seized with the si¢k- 
ness which cut short his valuable hfe, he died their prisoter. 
Now will it be credited, that there is in print what is termed a 
“ Prophane Catechism,” framed by these Bible-only zealots; at 
this particular crisis, chiefly out of his ReLigion oF PRo- 
TESTANTS, the drift of which is to fix upon him the guilt 6f zm- 
peaching, in a variety of particulars, the very dogma, for asserting 
which he is now so celebrated —That they absolutely made it a 
question, whether, as a person cot.victed, amongst otlier maligtian- 
cies, of holding these heretical opmions, his corps¢ ought tobe 
allowed Christian burial—and that when this boon was (as°it is 
stated) out of mere humanity granted to his remains,’ Mr.’ Pran- 
eis Cheynell attended, with a copy’ of ‘the above work: in’ his 
hand; and, throwing it into the grave, bid it begone, as.“ a 
eursed book, which had seduced so many precious gouls;” as 
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“a corrupt, rotten book, mito the place of rottenness,’ that it 
might rot with its author, and see corruption.” We have that 
precious production of the above Reverend Gentleman, entitled 
Novissima Cnrittinewortnt, &c. 4to. 1644, now before 
us; and if our readers wish to sée illustrated how cruel are the 
tender mercies of fanaticism, when advanced to power; and with 
what unblushing confidence it can alledge, in support of its con. 
ceits, authorities which it has-before proscrited for controverting 
them, we commend the document to their attention. ! 

His Lordship having put his Clergy in possession of the 
grounds which make the discountenancing the Bible Society ap- 
pear to him an imperative duty, proceeds to call their attention 
to the religious distractions, which “the false brethren, and 
countless hosts of determined enemies,” embodied in this and 
other kindred Societies, are fomenting, even in that remote part 

« Of the country; aud having adverted generally to their Ordination 
vows, as imposing, under such circumstances, a more than ordi- 
nary zeal in the discharge of all professional obligations, he spe- 
cially presses those upon them, in which they solemuly engage to 
give all faithful diligence to preserve in their purity the doctrine 
and worship of the Church of England, and to banish and drive 
all erroneous and strange doctrines away. 

This leads his Lordship to describe, at some length, the im- 
portant aids which the Clergy may derive in the execution of all 
parts of their ministry from the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, especially in the article of Tracts, adapted to all 
capacities, and to the various occasions, whether of doctrine, of 
reproof, or of instruction in righteousness, upon which their 
ghostly counsel may be required. And he concludes his pas- 
toral address, with apprizing them of the formation of two Com- 
mittees of that Society within the Diocese ; and strongly recom- 
mending the extension of ‘its influence, and the furtherance of 
its pious designs, to their countenance and support. 

We congratulate our readers on the accession of another Pre- 
late to the number of those who have solemnly warned both their 
own Clergy, and the nation at large, of the formidable evils al- 
ready produced, and still to be apprehended, from the Bible 
Society: and as it may be imputed to the Bishop of Carlisle, 
that though he has now published hjs judgment witliout disguise, 
he has been very tardy in making the declaration ; it is due to his 
Lordship, before we close our review, to suffer him to render 
his own account of the delay, 








« Still,”’ he says, ‘with this sense of the difficulty before me, 
(viz. of delivermg his sentiments without offence) it would ill be- 
come me, holding so high a situation in the Church, to suppress 
: my 
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my thoughts, or to. hesitate..one moment about giving to you my 
opinions upon this, interesting subject. This I should. have done 
at eur last meeting, most fully; had 1 been, aware that such a plan 
was in agitation; but it, was.kept, concealed from, me, and from all 
those with whom I am accustomed to communicate upon. the offi- 
cial business of the Diocese, till, just after our last meeting. was 
closed.” bes 


What a charge against the Society does this declaration con- 
tain; a Society which affects to:shelter itself beneatly the patron- 
age of Episcopacy, and yet invades a Diocese, studious/y con- 
cealing its machinations from the Bishop. Contempt like. this 
offered to any member of the Venerable Bench, is a setting at 
nought the Apostolical office, of which every Prelate is:a ‘par- 
taker: it is one of the many stabs which authority of every sort 
is daily receiving ; .its obvious tendency is to subvert our Estab- 
ment; and-such must eventually be the issue, if, in the place of 
that dignified discountenance, of which we have a noble example 


in the Charge before us, a conduct very like conmivance, continues 
to be maintained. : 





Art. X. Ancient _ Scottish Poems. Published from the 
Manuscript of George Bannatyne. 8vo. pp. 381. is. 
Murray and Co, Edinburgh. 


rq. 

THE poems before us are selected from a large miscellany 
compiled by Ballantyne im 1568, and now belonging. to. the 
Earl of Hyndeford. ‘The present Editor has done well in mak- 
ing a selection, as many in the ‘ Lvergreen” were of a nature 
too improper to be admitted, mto a modern volume. At the 
conclusion 1s added a Glossary, and some very entertaining and 
useful Notes. We shall give the reader a specimen of the 
poetry, and of the editor's annotations. 


The Prats of Aige, 
I. 


At matyne houre, in midis of the nicht, 
Walkeit of sleip, I saw besyd me'sone, 
Ane aigit man, seimit sextie yeiris of sicht, 
This sentence sett, and song it in gud tone: 
Omnipotent, and eterne God in trone ! 

To. be, content and lufe the L haif cans, | 
That my licht yowtheid is opprest.and done; 
Honor with aige fo every vertew drawis, 


» 


ee 
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II. 


“¢ Grene yowth, to aige thow mon obey and bow, 
Thy foly lustis lestes skant'ane May’; °'8o0" » 
That than wes witt, is naturall foly now,’ 

As warldly witt, honor, riches, or fresche ‘array: 
Deffy the devill, dreid God and domisday, 

For all sall be accusit, as thow knawis ; 

Blessit be God, my yowtheid ‘is away ; 

Honor with aige to every vertew drawis. 


Til. 


** O bittir yowth! that semis delicious; 
O haly aige! that sumtyme semit soure ; 
O restless yowth! hie, hait, and vicious ; 
O honest aige! fulfillit with honoure ; 
O frawart yowth! frutles and fedand flour, 
Contrair to conscience, baith to God and lawis, 
Of all vane gloir the lamp and the mirroure ; 
Honor with aige till every vertew drawis. 
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“| This warld is sett for to dissaive us evin; 
Pryde is the nett, and covetece is the trane; 
For na reward, except the joy of hevin, 
Wald I be yung into this warld agane. 

- The-schip of faith, tempestous wind and rane, 
Dryvis in the see of Lollerdry that blawis ; 
My yowth is gane, and I am glaid and fane, 
Honor with aige to every vertew drawis. 


\ # 


“« Law, luve, and lawtie, gravin law thay ly ; 
Dissimulance hes borrowit conscience clayis; 
Aithis, writ, walx, nor seilis, ar not sét by ; 
Flattery is fosterit baith with friends and fayis, 
The sone, to bruik it that his fader hais, 

Wald sé him deid ; Sathanas sic seid sawis: 
Yowtheid, adew, ane of my mortall fais, 


Honor with aige to every vertew drawis. 
“ KENNEDY.’”? P, 237. 


*« This poem gives a favourable idea of Kennedy as a versifier. 
His lines are more polished and smooth than those of his contem- 
porariés. If he is the person against whom Dunbar directed his 
invective, he has met with hard measure. Dunbar says, 
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“¢ Tla t ye knaw I haif twa Lothian hippis, 
That bettir Inglis can, and mair perfyte, 


Than thow can blubbir with.thy Carrik lippis.’ ”* 
‘6 This 
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« This sarcasm, if serious, is ‘misapplied. 

“« St. 4.:h:64..¢ Dryvis,.in,the see of Lollerdry. that. blawis.’ 
Kennedy appears to, have -been..a zealous, partisan of what was 
termed the old faith; ,whereas;the.poets, hig, contemporaries were 
either lukewarm) in their religious,,tenets, or inclined to the rew 
opinions — mhite s bop | veh oct whet 

«the name of Lollard is,well known both on the.continent and 
in Britain.—The Monkish: writers derived it from,/lofgum, and to 
make the etymelogy more, complete,.were guilty of, a false quan- 
tity, using Jolliwm instead of Jolium. It would have been well for 
the poor Lollards, if this etymology had led their adversaries to 
apply the parable to their case, and not to set fire to the tares be- 
fore the harvest of the last day. 

‘« The publisher of the former edition of Knox gravely says, 
that they took their name from a pious man called Lollard. 

«© Mosheim, Lccles. Hist. vol. 1. p. 744. Note [Tu] says, that 
those innovators were termed Lollards from the German /ollen, 
whence the English dul. ‘This alluded to the drawling unison 
which they appear to have affected in their prayers and religious 
hymns. In modern language they would have been’ termed the 
sect of the Hum-drums. 

“¢ When the Lollards were first discovered in England, the bi- 
shops were at a Joss how to describe their tenets. In 1387, Henr 
Bishop of Worcester informed his clergy, that they-were ‘ fol- 
lowers of Mahomet ;’ Wilkin’s Conci/. vol. iii..p. 202. They who 
are acquainted with the ecclesiastical history of those times, will 
recollect many an example of judgments equally precipitate. 

«“ The conclusions of the Lollards, as presented by themselves 
to parliament in the reign of Richard II. are to’ be found in Wil- 
kins, vol. ili. p. 221... They are conclusions which Protestants in 
this age might hold, with the exception of some fanatical conceits, 
such as the absolute unlawfulness of war. 

“ They are expressed with a singular. naivété,Thus, against 
the celibacy of the clergy, it is said; ¢ Delicata cibrie virorum 
ecclesiasticorum, volunt habere naturalem purgationem, vel pejo- 
rem.’— That’ were holy water as efficacious as is pretended, it 
would be a cure for all sores, the contrary whereof experience 
teaches: And again, if all the instruments of the passion, such as 
the nails and the spear are to be venerated, the lips of Judas Isca- 
riot, could they be procured, would prove excellent relics. 

“© Wilkins in the same vol. ili. p. 225, has preserved the recan- 
tation of one William Dynot, a Lollard, made in 1396 before the 
Archbishop of York. 1t contains the following expressions: * I 
swere to God, and to all his sayntis upon this holy gospell, that fro 
this day forward I shall worship ymages with praying, and offering 
unto them in the worschop of the saintes, that they be made after; 
and also I shall be buxum to. the lawes of holy chirche; and also 
I shall stand to your declaration, wich is heresy or errour, and do 
thereafter” | 


“ It 
Peg 





Thomas's Freedom. 


“* It is remarkable that different Lollards recant different tenets. 
This looks as if the sect had not been formed, but that every one 
who presumed to deviate from the onward path of Catholic faith, 


rp comprehended under the general denomination of Lollard.”? 
e $54. 





From this specimen it will appear, that to the lovers of na- 
tional poetry of ancient day, the editor of this volume has pre- 
sented a rich and valuable treasure. It cannot fail of interest- 
ing any man of antiquarian research, even though he be not a 
native of Scotland. 
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Art. XI. Freedom; with other Poems. By George Thomas. 
12mo. 116 pp. 6s. Ruffy and Evans. 1816. 
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WE thought that in Mr. Hunt’s Descent of Liberty we had 
witnessed the ne plus ultra of poetical absurdity, till Mr. George 
Thomas made his appearance. ‘* Gingling tongues”—** Na- 
ture playing in guileless anticks’—* harmonious jar”—* man’s 
inversive fancy,” aud other such sublimities, cross our eye in 
every page of Mr. George Thomas. If we had wished to im- 
press our readers with a full and perfect idea of absurdity, fet- 
tered in rhyme, we could not have desired a happier specimen 
than the following exordium. 


« Hail! Power divine, whose birth th’ archangel sung, 
The earth with peals of bursting gladness rung, 
Sister of life primeval, of fair light 
Assisting minstrel, when the dun crowned night 
First movéd his car from off the icy pole, 
T’ unfurl his sable streamers on the goal 
Of trembling darkness. Fiends gnashed at thy bright rise, 
‘To see thy natal star possess the skies, 
Irradiate fulgence gleam, diffusing far 
A clattering shout of joy, ’mid realms that bar 
‘The circling fires on corruscant throne 
Of Deity supreme. 
‘¢ Hail! devote being, of inspiring charms, 
Whose healing breath the lingering captive warms 
Vith thrilling lite, whose arms th’ infolded doors 
Of tyrant prison break, snap the dead scores 
Of knotted links that weigh the savage down, 
Writhed in despair within his dungeon’s frown. 
« ‘Thee, the lone wilds adore, where nature plays 
In guileless anticks near the woady maze, 
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Where art’s restrictive hand ne’er dared to reve, 
Or snatch thy nurslings from their peaceful grove. 
- The recluse isles, whose rocks a rampire .ise, 
To break the surge or prop the low’ring skies, 
At thy bright feet shall grateful presents pour, he 
The land’s best products with the ocean’s store.” P. 1. 


We acquit our author of any blasphemous intention, but when 
he is astride this plunging Pegasus of his, we heartily wish that 
he would not attempt to mount to the heavens, but content him- 
self with those Bastian bogs, where, if he pleases, he may gallop 
on, in his own estimation a perfect Pindar. 
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Sermons on interesting Subjects. By the Rev. James Scott, D.D. Rector of 
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A Sermon preached at the Visitation of the Rev, the Archdeacon of Wilts, 
holden at Marlborough, July 23, 1816. By Walter Birch, B.D. Vicar of Stanton, 
St. Bernard’s, and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford: 1s. 6d. 

Faith and Works contrasted and reconciled, in six Letters to a Christian Friend. 
Containing Remarks on a late Address by Dr. Chalmers (of Glasgow) and other 
Sentiments as to the Doctrine of Grace. Shewing also that the Influence of the 
Gospel extends to all the common Transactions of Lift. 2s. 

A Defence of the Divinity of our Blessed Saviour, (in answer to some Letters 
by Mr. I. C. Holland, in which that Doctrine was attacked) with remarks on the 
Personality of the Holy Ghost. By Edward Law, A.M. 4s. 

A Sermon, preached in All Saints Church, Northampton, June 27, 1816; at 
the Primary ‘Visitation of the Right Rev. John, Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Published at the Request of his Lordship and the Clergy. By the Hon. and Rev. 
Paul Anthony Irby, M.A. Rector of Whiston and .of Cottesbrooke, in N orthamp 
ton. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of St. Mary, Eastbourne, on Sunday, 
15th of September, 1816. By the Rev. Peter Fraser, A.M. Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, aad Chaplain to his Roy#l Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
In support of the Subscription Schools of that Parish, on the Madras System. gs. 

Plain Discourses, delivered to a Country Congregation. By the Rev. William 
Butcher, M.A. Rector of Ropsley, Lincolnshire. Vol. 3. 5s. 

Sermons on the Practical Daties of Christianity, tor Families. . By the Rev. 

\ John Clapp, M.A, (late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford) aud Vicar of Long 
Benton, Northumberland. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 


, 


LAW. 

The Whole Four Trials of the Thief-takers and their Confederates, now in 
Newgate, convicted of a horrible Conspiracy, &c. &vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Charge delivered by William Watsvn, Esg. Chairman at the General 
Sessions of the Peace, and Oyer and VYerminer, for the County of Middiesex, 
holden at the Sessions House, Clerkenwell, on Monday, Septenther 16, 1816. 1s. 

The Speech of Mr. Phillips, the @@lebrated Irish Barrister, on a late Trial for 
Seduction. 6d. 
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442 Monthly List of Publications. 


‘MEDICAT. 

A Treatise on Uteriie Hemorrhage. By Duncan Stewart, Physician Accoucheur 
to the Westminster General Dispensary, and Lecturer of Midwifery in London, 
Svo. 6s. ; 

Observations on the Symptoms and Treatment of the Diseased Spine, previous 
to the Period of Incurvation, with some Remarks on the couisequent Palsy. By 
Thomas Copeland, Esq. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, &e)  8¥0. 63. 

Medical, Geographical, and Agricultural Report’of a Committee appointed by 
the Madras Government, to inquire into the Causes of the Epidemic Fever, which’ 
prevailed in the Provinces of Coimbatore, Madura, Dindigtl, aid Tinnivelly, 
during the Years 1809—1811, of which Dr, W. Ainslie was’ President, &c. °° 
8vo. 6s. 6d. ; 

Practical Illustrations of Typhus and other Febrile Diseases. By John Arm- 
strong, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ig, 

Report of Observations made in the British Military Hospitals in Belgiam, 
after the Battle of Waterloo, with some Remarks upon Amputation, By John 
Thomson, M.D. F.R.S.E. Consulting Physician to the Edinburgh New Town Dis- 
pensary,&c. 8vo. 8s. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the Motion of the Blood, with an Appendix, in 
which the Process of Respiration and its Connection with the Circulation of the 
Blood are attempted to be elucidated.’ By James Carson, M.D. 8vo. 9s. 

A Caution against Vaccine Swindlers and Impostors. * By John Ring, Member ' 
of the Royal.College of Surgeuns in London, &c. 8vo. 5s. | 

Some practical Observations in Surgery, illustrated by Cases, embracing the 
Subjects..of Amputation, Erysipelas, Necrosis, internal Abscess, &c. By A. 
Copland Hutchinson, late principal Surgeon in the Royal Naval Hospital at 
Deal, &c. 8vo. 6s. ‘ or 

An Essay on the Spontaneous Evolution of the Fatus. By John Kelly, M.D. 
Bvo.. 33. 

TRAVELS=HISTORY. ares 

Diary of a Journey into North Wales. By the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
printed from the original MS. in his own Hand-writing. Together with a Fac . 
Simile of a Part of the Manuscript. Edited, with illustrative Notes, by R. 
Duppa, LL.B. 9s. 

Travels in Brazil, from Perambuco to Scara, beside occasional Excursions : 
also. a Voyage to Maranam. The whole exbibiting. a Picture of the State of 
Society,,durmg a Residence of Six Years in that Country. By Henry Koster, 
4tv. 21. 10s. 

Travels in Upper Italy, Tuscany, and the Ecclesiastical State; in a Series of: 
Letters, written to a Friend in the Years 1807 and 1808; to which, are added, 
a few occasional Poems, By Baron D’Uklanski. 2 vols, 12m0, 1. 1s. - 

: BIOGRAPHY. 

The Biographical Dictionary, Vol. xxx. Edited by Alexander Chalmers, F,S.A. 
Svo. 12s, 

POLITICS. 

The Question of the Necessity of the existing Corn Laws considered, in their 
Relation tu the Agricultural Labourer, the Tenantry, and Landholder, aud the 
Country. By Charles Henry Parry, Esq. M.D. F.RS. &c. Svo. 3s. 

The Monarchy accoriing to the Charter. By the Viscount de Chateaubriand, 
Peer of France, &c. ‘Translated from the French. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

England may be extricated from her Difficulties consistently with the strictest 
Principles of Policy, Honour, and Justice. By a Country Gentleman. 2s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the British Fur Trade in North America ; with Observations rela- 
tive to the North West Company of Montreal. By the Ear! of Selkirk. 4s. 6d. 

_ Observations on Illicit Distillation and Smuggling, with some Remarks on the, 
Reports of Woodbine Parish, Esq. Chairman of the Excise Board on that Subject. 
8vo. 2s. 

Further Observations on the State of the Nation. 1%. The Means of Employ- 
ment in Labour. @ The Sinking Fund, and its Application. 3, Pauperism. 
4. Protection requisite to the Landed and Agricultural Interests. By Richard 
Preston, Esq. M. P. © 2s. : ae 

Remarks occasioned by the “ Notes and Observations” of a Magistrate of the 

County 
s 











County of Middlesex, upon the Minutes of Evidence taken before a select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, to inquire into the State of the Police of the 
Metropolis, By a real Lover of Justice. 2s. 6d. 


Literary £ntelligence. 443 | 
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POETRY. 
wag! and Adelaide, or a Tale of Lite. A Romance of Poetry in Three 
Cantos. Charles Masterton, 

Nautic a being Poems by a Naval Officer. 5s. 6d. 

A Garland for the Grave of. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Charles Phillips, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. 1s, 6d, 

The Vernal Season. By Ewald Youn Kleist. Translated from the German, 
with a Sketch of the Author’s Life. By G. H. Egestorf. 12mo. 3s. 

The Poetic Mirror ; or the Living Bards of Britain. 7s. 6d. 

NOVELS, 

aM a By Charlotte Nooth. 2 vols. 

Claudine, or Pertinacity. By Mrs. Bridget Bluemantle, 3 vile 12mo. 15s. 

Villa Santelle, or the Curious Impertinent. By Catherine Selden. 12imo, 6s. 

Purity of Heart, or the Ancient Costume; a Tale, addressed to the Author of 
Glenarvon. By an Old Wile of Twenty Years. 5s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Experienced Butcher: shewing the Respectability and Usefulness of his 
Calling, the religious Cousiderations arising from it, the Laws relating to it, and 
various profitable Suggestions for the rightly carrying of it on ; desizned not only 
for the use of Butchers, but also for Families, and Readers in geueral. igmo. 6s. 

The Terra Incognita of Lincolnshire ; with Observetions, Moral, Descriptive, 
snd. Historical, in Original Letters, written (purposely for the Iinprovement of 
Youth), daring the Months of May and October, 1815. By Miss Hatfield, 
12mo. 43. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. William Gifford, the Editor of Massinger and. Ben 
Jonson, is preparing an Edition of Shirley, of whose Plays no 
Collection has hitherto been made. They will form Six Octavo™ 
Volumes. 

We understand that Lord Byron has sent home two distinct 
Works, viz. The Prisoners of Chellon, a Dream, and other 
Poems, and a Third Canto of Childe Harold. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Critical Lives of the Poets, with Specimens, by Mr. Camp- 
bell, the Poet. 

A Work on Military Fortification, by Colonel Pasley. 

Mr. Mariner’s Account of his Shipwreck, and long Detention 
and Adventures at the Tonga Islands. 

The valuable Works of the late Professor Robison on Prac- 
tical Philosophy. ‘This Publication will contain a complete 
History of the Steam Engine, contributed by Mr. Watt, of 
Soho. 

Tales of my Landlord,-m Four Volumes, including Descrip- 
ions. of the Manners of the Covenanters, &c. to be. published 
at Edinburgh. & 
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444 Laterary Intelligence. 


Mr. Legh’s (M. P. for Newton) T' ravels beyond the great 
Cataracts in Egypt, m Company with Mr. Smelt, whose Ton. 
nal also has been contributed. : 

Mr. Duppa’s Life of Raffael. 

A Third Volume of the Curiosities of Literature. 

A Series of Letters, by the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield to 
Mr. Arthur Stanhope, relative to the Education of his Son 
Philip, the late Earl. 

A Continuation of Miss Burney’s Tales of Fancy. 

Mrs. Anne Plumptre's Narrative of her Residence 4 an Fre 
dand m the Summer of 1814, and in that of 1815, with several 
Engravings of remarkable Scenery i in Ireland. ©. . 

‘An Historical Account of the Battle of Waterloo, drawn up 
under the best Authority, by Mr. Mudford, and embellislied 
with coloured Plates, Plans, &c. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Benjamin F rank- 
lin, comprismg his Private and Familiar Correspondence, from 

- the Original: MSS. bequeathed to his Grandson Willtam Temple 

| Franklin. : 

A Treatise on Spherics, comprising the Plénicint of .Spheri- 
cal Geometry, and of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, toge- 
ther with a Series of Trigonometrical Sales, by Mr. Cresw ell, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A Volume of Sermons on ¢ Practical Sul yyects, by the Rev, 
W.N. Darnell, 

Questions resolved in Divinity, History, Biography, .and 
Literature, by the Rev. George Glyn Scraggs, A.M. of Buck- 

-ingham, in two volumes duodecimo. 

A History of Great and Little Malvern, embellished with 

, Designs by eminent Artists. 

' Purity of Heart, or the ancient Costume, a Tale, in one 
Voluuie, addressed to the Author of Glenarvon, by an old Wile 
of ‘'wenty Years. 
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ERRATA IN OUR LAST NUMBER, 


P. 266, 1. 14, for competent r. - completest 
— —19, —asrus 
— — 6, from bottom for aliens r. Galienus 
269, -— 16, from bottom dele * that’? 
— — 14, for Warren r. Warner 
271, — 24, for Lambiret r. Lambinet. 








